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Nothing But Folly 


HE Anglo-Persian oil negotiations have broken down. When Mr 
Stokes’s proposals for doing business were met with a wealth of 
answers that did not match, he sensibly confined them to a single 
essential point: was it the Persian intention to retain the services of 
British technicians? If so, the only condition in which qualified men 
would work for the National Iranian Oil Company was under British 
management. This the Persians refused to countenance, Mr Stokes 
therefore returned to London. 


It is now clear that the mission never had a chance of success. The 
only comforts that can be drawn from its failure are that Mr Stokes 
conducted it well, and that it has revealed to all the world—and parti- 
cularly to the Americans—the difficulty of dealing with nationalists 
who rate slogans as more important than domestic security or pros- 
perity. It is now perfectly clear that no acceptable bargain can be 
struck with Dr Mossadegh’s government—or, indeed, with any Persian 
government that is in sight. For the time being, Persian oil must be 
written off. Talk of reopening negotiations is perfectly futile, and 
therefore harmful. It is to be hoped that this is as clearly understood, 
now, in Washington as in London. . 


But if negotiation is useless, what follows ? It goes without say- 
ing that the British case must be pressed at The Hague, in order to 
establish that what the Persians are doing is illegal. And when that 
has been done, the important thing will be to demonstrate to the 
Persians that felony does not pay—not, indeed, for the purpose of 
punishing the Persians, but of providing an object lesson for others 
who may be feeling the same temptation. It will be said that this will 
produce economic chaos, which can only play into Russia’s hands. So it 
may ; but there is going to be economic chaos in any case, and there is 
nothing to be lost by showing that it is the direct result of the oil 
expropriation. 

What, within this pattern, should be done at Abadan? One 
possible course is to seize the refinery by force and work it-on crude oil 
from other sources. The disadvantages of this are that it would be 
likely to be frustrated by labour troubles on the spot and that it would 
lead Britain into impossible complications with the Americans and the 
United Nations. Thé other clear-cut solution would be to withdraw 
all British subjects in a body, so as to make it quite clear that what 
happens hereafter is entirely the Persians’ own doing. The British 
Government then could declare—as it hardly could so long as any 
British staff remained on the. spot—that it would regard any oil coming 
out of Abadan as stolen property. The middle course between these 
two extremes would be to leave at Abadan as many civilians as can be 
‘persuaded to stay, partly in order to be able to say that there was no 
withdrawal, and partly in the almost certainly vain hope that some- 
thing may after all be patched up. The middle course is not always 
the right one ; in this case, it would simply confuse the issues once 

It would be much better to be forthright: either to use force, 
or elsé to leave the Persians unequivocally to stew in their own oil. 
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Party of Privilege 


i is time to start thinking what, after six years of war 

and six years of opposition, a Conservative govern- 
ment will be like. If there had been a general election 
last week about 130 seats would probably have changed 
hands and a Conservative government would now be in- 
stalled with an overwhelming majority in Parliament. 
This is the straightforward deduction from the 
Gallup poll’s latest findings on the state of public 
opinion, which were published by the News Chronicle 
on Monday. The full interpretation of the figures is not, 
of course, so straightforward. The poll reports how 
people think they would vote if there were an election 
tomorrow ; the practical political question is always how 
they would vote in a month’s time, if Parliament were 
dissolved tomorrow. People change their minds, and 
some only make up their minds at all, during an election 
campaign. But after every reasonable qualification, the 
fact of the Government’s unpopularity remains—and 
makes it very-likely that whenever they are given. the 
chance the electors will turn Labour out. 


At is true that Labour was equally unpopular once 
before, in February, and made a considerable recovery 
in the early summer. But shortages of fuel and meat 
provided plenty of reasons for unpopularity in February. 
That the Government’s popular support should have 
sunk back to the same level now, at the height of the 
holidays and without any great disaster or discomfort, is 
much more significant. The Conservatives can be pretty 
confident of getting their opportunity to show how they 
can run the welfare state. : 


They may still, of course, have to wait some time 
before Mr Attlee decides or is forced to give them the 
opportunity. In the meantime, there are two important 
conclusions to be drawn from the present state of 
opinion. The first is that the class war no longer wins 
votes in Britain. Mr Gaitskell’s attack on dividends 
plainly has not impressed or pleased anyone who is not 
already a staunch Labour supporter. The middle voter 
iS not so simple-minded as to believe that capitalist 
profiteers are to blame for high prices. The Gallup 
poll’s probing into public attitudes may not prove much 
in detail, but the general drift is significant. The majority 
of people seem to see the ways to better living in lower 
Government expenditure, hard work and more com- 
petition. They now have little faith in controls and 
subsidies, still less in nationalisation. If on these points 
the Government makes further concessions to the views 
of Mr Bevan or of the TUC, it will not be earning popu- 
larity but drifting farther away from the trend of public 
thinking. 
_ ~The second conclusion is that it is the politicians, not 
the voters, who have been debased by ten years of 
welfare politics. The electorate still dislikes weakness ; in 
difficult times it looks for firm action from its leaders. 
The Government could hardly have lost so much support 
if people thought Mr Gaitskell’s policy an adequate 
response te the trade deficit and the fuel shortage. The 
swing in opinion demonstrates once again a truth that is 
not less evident because politicians are generally too timid 
to believe the evidence. The popularity of a govern- 
ment depends on facing up to its difficulties, even if toes 
get stepped on in the process. In a crisis the British 
people will respond, now as in the past, to firm leader- 
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shi vided it is honest. do not exper 
aed saa left alone. ie sips 

The Labour party is too tied to its reconceived | 
notions for anyone to hope that it will take the Jessop | 
of the past month to heart. The Conservative , 
has no excuse for ignoring them. In the near future ie 
will have to make up its mind on a policy. Recey 
ruminations may be expressed in a pre-clection sta. 
ment of Tory principles, but that is much the ly. 
important part of what is needed. The Tories will win 
an election not on the strength of what they say but 
because of what Labour has failed to do. They need, | 
policy not in order to gain votes but in order to govem 
when they have gained them. They will come to powe 
in difficult times, if not at the height of an economie 
crisis. After so long—and, for most, unaccustomed 
period of opposition, their leaders wil] have may 
emotional readjustments to make. If they are not to ke 
as timid and confused as Labour they musi know quite 
well what they want to do and how to do it. 


* 


The obstacle to a firm Conservative policy is the 
party’s past. Because its reputation is that of a pany 
of wealth and privilege, it has self-consciously to study 
all the time to behave as a party of the common man, | 
Although its leaders know that a sound economic policy 
must impose some sacrifices, they are under constant 
pressure to fall over backwards rather than do anything 
that seems unpopular. The reason why so much atter- « 
tion has been paid to Mr David Eccles’s speech three 
weeks ago is that it pointed to a way out of this dilemma © 
Mr Eccles sought to present the Tories as a party m0t 
of wealth but of the creators of wealth, as a party not for 
those who are made in life but for those who are on theit 
way up. It cares for private property, the argument 
runs, not as a privilege for the few but as a reward for | 
talent, initiative and hard-work. 

This is an important and, as far as it goes, a valid 
conception. The weakness is that it recognises only hal 
of the dilemma. The Tories are a party of privilege @ 
two senses. The party is older than universal suffrage 
and the welfare state. It existed when all politics wet 
to a large extent the politics of wealth and privilege. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in such histonal, 
roots ; they are in no way incompatible wit! the role 
which Mr Eccles would now cast the Conservatives. But 
there is a second of their association with par | 
lege. Within the old ruling class, the Conservatives Wo 
the party of the landed interest against the trader, the 
party of privilege against the mew wealth—agal0st the 
creators of w in Mr Eccles’s sense. What be ® 
asking of his party is much more than th«' 1 should 
make a natural transition ; he is asking it to revolt agai | 
its tradition. It is true, of course, that the conflict d 
the nineteenth century is long dead, that Conservats 








is now much more ine of the businessman thal 
of the heir to great estates. But the transition occurtel 
because | not the Conservative p2''). changed | 
its spots. British capitalism lost its nineteenth-ceo 

ing, it became restriction-m and protectionist 


has never in the past been the doctrine 
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whe vigorous, expanding capitalism that Mr Eccles now 
ee . party to foster. It has been no more the party 


wants 

for the creators of wealth, for the men.on the way up, 
than has the Labour party. Mr Eccles asks it, in 
economic policy at least, to deny its past. What he wants 


to graft on to modern Conservatism is not something new 
but the inheritance of its old enemy, nineteenth-century 
Liberalism 

The fi dings of the Gallup poll suggest that this objec- 
tive is po.itically shrewd as well as praiseworthy. The 
British people show no signs of being so imbued with 
the doctrine of equal shares that they resent a frank 
recognition of wealth as the legitimate reward of initia- 
ive and talent. What they rejected in 1945 was not the 
aoquisitive society. “It was a capitalism that had become 
inefficient in aequisition, that had so lost its own 
character as to weight the scales against venture capital 
and in favour of the privilege of the established 
monopolist, a capitalism that had replaced the expansion 
of production at lower prices by mass unemployment. 
If the Conservatives will really make themselves the 
party of a vigorous, dynamic capitalism, which can pro- 
vide a rising standard of living and thereby make the 
burdens of the welfare state easily supportable, then their 
future as a popular party is assured. The “ active pro- 
ducers of wealth ” will get their rewards with the bless- 
ing of the British public. The Conservative party will 
not only get into office on the strength of Labour’s 
failures but will know what it is doing when it gets there. 

But is the revolution in Conservative thinking -pos- 
sible? In opposition, indeed, the party has shown con- 
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siderable flexibility. What no one knows is how deep 
the new liberal-mindedness really runs. If the Conser- 
vative leaders are honest with themselves, they will apply 
two simple tests before they start to pay lip-service to 
Mr Eccles’s doctrine. Would a Conservative govern- 
ment have the courage sharply to reduce the higher rates 
of surtax on earned incomes, and at the same time to 
raise the duty on large inheritances of wealth ? That 
would be the logical policy for a party rejecting privilege 
but welcoming wealth as the legitimate reward of 
individual ability. But how many of the Conservative 
party’s most devoted—and generous—supporters would 
be offended by it ? The second test perhaps cuts even 
deeper. Would a Conservative government really: try to 
break up monopolies and price-fixing associations, and 
re-enthrone real competition—the sort of competition 
that gets results because it is not afraid to hurt? That 
is the necessary policy for’a capitalism of oppor- 
tunity, but, again, it is the leaders of the price rings who 
are among the party’s most active supporters. 


Everyone knows that these pressures towards privilege 
still survive within the Conservative party. Its leaders 
cannot try to assume them away. Nothing would be 
more welcome, or make the future of the Conservative 
party brighter, than to know that they have been over- 
come. But the independent voter will want practical 
evidence before he believes it. If the Conservative 
leaders are not confident of passing these two tests, they 
will deceive only themselves, and confuse their own 
policy when in power, by pretending that they are the 
new liberals. 


Congressional Battle Axe 


F] HERE comes shortly before the American Senate 
a measure—the Battle Bill—that calls for some pro- 
test on principle from this side of the Atlantic and some 
reminder to Congressmen of the facts of economic life 
outside their own country. Its purpose in a nutshell is 
this: countries receiving American assistance are 
threatened with the loss of it if they do not come into 
ine with the United States’ policy of applying economic 
pressure to the Communist world. That, at least, is what 
e Bill says ; and wide powers to influence the trade 
Policies of America’s allies will be placed in the hands 
of a Washington official, to be known as the Mutual 
Defence Assistanee Officer. In practice he may well 
umn out to be a very reasonable person and his recom- 
mendations will have to be approved and carried out 
by the President himself ; indeed, some governments 
may have to make little or no change in the policies 
hey are already applying to trade with Communist 
cuntries, But the fact remains that Washington is to 
sume within the next three months a right of veto 
ealnst its allies, that a foreign policy decision of high 
‘portance to the free world is being taken unilaterally, 
nd that the working of the Battle Act is liable to cause 
much friction between friends. 
, There are, however, some things to be said in favour 
y the Bill, which has passed the House of Repre- 
ntatives and will doubtless pass the Senate. Some of 


os who support it are doing so with the excellent 
em (of frustrating the far more drastic plans of 
‘ator Kem, who would deny every kind of aid to a 


government exporting to Communist countries anything 
that could possibly be described as of strategic value. 
The allies of the United States may console themselves 
with the thought that things might be worse, that they 
might have been forced into the position of deliberately 
refusing American aid rather than accept the conditions 
attached to it. It can also be said that it is better to have 
the whole matter finally set down in the black and white 
of a Bill than that trading policies should be month in and 
month out at the mercy of Kem amendments. If the 
Republican vendetta against the State Department must 
go to such lengths, this is as good a method as any to 
protect the allies of the United States from the full fury 
of its politicians. For the Battle Bill leaves room for 
administration in a generous and realistic spirit. 


The chances of that happening are best seen by 
examining the duties of the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Officer, who will henceforth be called Mr X. His first 
duty will be to make sure that countries receiving 
American military, economic or financial assistance do 
not send to 


any nation or combination of nations threatening the security 
of the United States, including the USSR and all countries 
under its domination . .. arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, atomic materials, petroleum, transportation materials of 
strategic value ... amd those items of primary strategic 
significance used in the production of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war. 


Thirty days after the Battle Bill is enacted Mr X will 
have ready his list of what goods come under these 
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headings and pass it on to countries receiving aid. Much 
of the list has, fortunately, been agreed already. During 
the following sixty days governments will prepare and 
send to Washington the facts and arguments on which 
they base their claims to be protected from the Battle 
axe. At the end of that period Mr X will recommend 
to the President the exemptions which he considers justi- 
fied and the penalties to be applied to those countries 
which have failed to make a case and yet go on exporting 
to Communist countries goods that are on his black list. 
In making his decisions the President will take into 
account some or all of the following points: that arms 
are not reaching Communist states from the country in 
question and that its controls on the export of strategic 
materials are adequate ; that it is making its full contri- 
bution to “ the mutual security of the free world” ; that 
American security will benefit by continuing aid to it ; 
and that the imports received from Communist sources 
by the exporting country are of “ strategic importance.” 


There is clearly plenty of room left here for the .use 
of discretion and common sense ; the British Govern- 
ment should come well out of all these tests. If it seems 
unfair, evén exasperating, that doubts should be cast on 
an allied government’s good faith and ability to look after 
the common strategic interests, the answer presumably 
is that it is also exasperating to Congressmen to feel that 
there is the slightest risk of the American taxpayer’s 
money benefiting the enemy in the cold war. If the 
conditions now to be attached to their aid by the 
Americans are unprecedented, so are the scope and 
generosity of their aid. That must not, in all fairness, 
be forgotten. 

* 


But the real rub comes over goods other than war 
materials. Section 201 of the Bill declares it to be United 
States policy to regulate exports of commodities other 
than those already listed in order “to oppose and offset 
by non-military action acts which threaten the security 
of the United States and the peace of the world.” Mr X 
is directed to “negotiate” with assisted countries pro- 
grammes for controlling such exports. This, rigorously 
interpreted, would be tantamount to organising economic 
warfare under the direction of a single official in Wash- 
ington. Mr X may have the best intentions, and he is 
bound to consult with the State and Defence Depart- 
ments as well as with the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. But, like any other Washington official, 
he will be exposed to political pressures whenever he 
has to recommend decisions on such matters as Russian 
purchases of sterling rubber. Senator Kem, for example, 
regards as a “ shameful business” the export by Britain 
to the Soviet Union of machine tools, electrical genera- 
ting sets and other equipment, small though the deliveries 
are ; he objects also to Italian exports of ball and roller 
bearings worth some $1,100,000 to countries behind the 
iron curtain. But he appears to approve of Norway’s 
exports of aluminium to Poland and the Soviet Union 
because it gets manganese and coal in exchange. It is 
difficult to understand his standards of judgement. 


It is not difficult to guess with what kind of exports 
Mr X will be chiefly concerned: machinery of all kinds ; 
rubber, tin and copper ; tankers and cargo ships ; indus- 
trial diamonds ; ball bearings and machine tools. Nor 
is it difficult to guess with what imports from Communist 


countries he will be concerned: coal, timber, food, grain | 


and other consumption goods which in Europe are in 
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short supply. Merely to mention the nature of 

exchanges is to show how immensely Complicated 

be the decisions thrust on one man. Even if his re be, 
mendations eventually leave matters very much ail 
are, there are already signs that the Russians ang a 
satellites will take a stiffer attitude over their fymm 
deliveries ; for the Battle Bill is casting its shadow bal 
From now on every €ast-west trade dea! will be con 
ducted in an atmosphere of uncertainty and awateney, 


that Mr X is watching at the bottle-neck in Washingtog 


At this stage an American may ask: If the Battle Bill 
is likely to leave exchanges with the Communis world 
very much what they are now, thanks to the discretionary 
powers left to the President, what is all the fuss abo) 
The fuss is, and will remain; about three points. Th 
first is that this method of bringing pressure to bear q 
allies is novel and highly distasteful. American assistang 
to allies has so far been characterised by trust, tad, 
generosity and a spirit of equal partnership in a greg 
enterprise. The Battle Bill infringes that spirit, jf 
nothing had been done already, by free agreement, g 
deny war materials to Communist countries much of thi 
could be justified as an act of righteous indignation, By 
in fact a great deal has been done, and the back of the 
job has been broken already by joint action and consul 
tation with allies in a body known as the Paris Com 
mittee. The Battle Bill implies either that Americy 
allies are disloyal or that they are incapable of deciding 
for themselves what is the balance of gain and loss in 
their exchanges with the Communist countries—in shor, 
that they are either fools or rascals. 



















































The second point is that it is by no means self-evident 
that the time has now come for economic warfare. 
a outrance against the Communist states. As Sir Hartley 
Shawcross said last week, this should be a matter “d 
high international policy” ; he might have added, “w 
be settled in consultation between allies.” In the present 
state of the cold war, trade with countries behind the ito 
curtain may be a source of strength to the west aud 
to stop that trade may be a cause of weakness ; a national 
government must reserve the right to cast the balanct: 
and take its own decisions about its own trade, eve 
though it should listen to the views of its allies. 


The third point is that a rigid interpretation of te 
Battle Act can only cause friction and suspicion betwett 
the allies—friction and suspicion of the kind that te 
Communists foment by every means in their power. At 
this moment they are drumming out hard their appeas 
for more trade with the free world, and the Russials 
have sent the head of their trade treaty department © 
discuss prospects of east-west trade under the auspices 
of the Economic Commission for Europe. Quite apit 
from the fact that they are playing from 2 hand that 18 
said to hold a good harvest, they know quitc well that 
the Americans in the past have urged on Western Europe 
the need to increase its trade with the east @s 4 Wey 
relieving the dollar difficulties that are now reappeati 
(The practical possibilities of east-west trade will be d 
cussed in a subsequent article). - 

Against all this there is the fact, which wil 
decisive to many Americans, that they are svi ie 
aid to their allies. He who pays the pipe: a” ° : 
call the tune ; and if ica’s allies wish 0 
on a basis of strict equality, let them provice S° 
to America. It is as well to speak aga plainly ~~ 
this. There is no doubt at all Congress has 
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THI 
‘adefeasible right to pass as many Battle Bills and Kem 
Amendments as it wishes ; there is no court of law which 
can grant an injunction, and ‘no grounds on which 
diplomatic protests can be based. If Congress wishes to 
convert the present alliance into a relationship of patron 
and clients, it is perfectly free to do so. But Congressmen 
should be put upon notice that, if that is their choice, 
they will finish up with many fewer clients, and much 
less reliable ones, than they now have allies. If the Battle 
Rill is moderately administered, most countries may 
swallow it, for the moment. But it will become a power- 
ful reason, in the minds of all of them, for breaking away 
at the earliest possible moment from a relationship which 
it would have made injurious to self-respect. It is always 
, sound rule, when dealing with people of another 


country, not to assume that they have less pride and 
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patriotism than one has oneself, and it would be a good 
test for Congressmen to apply, as they consider the Battle 
Bill, to ask themselves whether they would accept it, if 
the rules were reversed, even as the price of aid received. 

It is clearly too late to prevent the Battle Bill going 
through in some form, but it may not be altogether too 
late for its form to be altered. The objection, to repeat, 
1s not to the action that is likely to be taken under it, 
but to the principle of unilateral and dictatorial action. 
Is it quite impossible to amend it so that the penalties 
are imposed, not by a unilateral American decision, but 
by a decision of an international body—say, the North 
Atlantic Council ? By such an alteration America would 
gain, in practice, everything that the Battle Bill. will 
achieve, but the all-important spirit of the alliance of 
the free world would be preserved. 


The Deal with Franco 


Af gets American pressure, the unreality of relations 
with Spain is becoming another casualty of the cold 
war. As the pace quickens in this vast struggle, the voice 
of the United States becomes more and more insistent 
in the conduct of western affairs. What the British had 
several generations to learn in their era, the Americans 
have learnt and are learning in less than one. And in 
assuming and conducting the leadership of the free world 
at such brief notice, they are inevitably applying to these 
immense new problems some of the methods whereby 
they themselves built up the modern United States, in 
which energy and directness ate more evident than 
delicate perception of other people’s feelings. But if the 
Battle Bill is an example of the blunders into which this 
habit can lead American policy, the case of Spain may be 
a more favourable example of the way in which it can 
refuse to let positive action be impeded by the legacy of 
the past. Until recently, the State Department, for 
reasons of world politics, resisted the pressure of the 


friends of Spain. But it has been converted, and it is Mr 


Acheson himself who stated the new policy in the 
simplest terms on July 19th when he said of the late 
Admiral Sherman’s visit to Madrid: — 

_ Military authorities are in general agreement that Spain 

is of strategic importance to the general defence of Western 

Europe. . . . We have been talking with the British and 

French governments for many months about the possible 

tole of Spain. .. . We have not been able to find a common 

position on this subject, for reasons of which we are aware 

and understand, However, for .., strategic reasons .. . 

the United States has initiated these exploratory conversa- 

tions. 

Decisions such as this are still national decisions as 
opposed to something which commits the whole free 
alliance. The countries of Western Europe are not being 
asked to join in the new policy if they do not like it ; but 
American policy is now clearly on the road to making an 
ally out of Spain on the basis of mutual help. The 
questions which matter are no longer whether this is a 
good thing, but what it will cost and how effective it will 

Both are considerations which depend as much on the 
needs and attitudes of the i as on the wishes and 
intentions of the Americans. Broadly, the anticipated 
basis of an exchange between Washington and Madrid 
‘s the use of Spanish naval and air bases in return for 
upport of the Spanish economy and for limited supplies 
of American military equipnrent and know-how. The 


A 


precise terms of any such deal have not yet been fully 
settled and General Franco may stili be expected to try 
to drive a hard bargain. In reality, the cost and effective- 
ness of the deal must depend largely on the state of the 
Spanish economy and on its ability to subsist without 
giving grounds for violent upheaval. 


This is not easy to determine, since the Spaniards have 
a great capacity for enduring hardship and, owing to 
droughts and world shortages, Spain has scarcely had 
what might be called a normal year since the end of the 
civil war in 1939. Certain leading facts stand out, how- 
ever. In general, Spain is better off this year than it 
has been for some time, owing to a higher rainfall. There 
has been a wheat crop perhaps 30 per cent above last 
year’s, which was in turn better than that of 1949; it 
may now exceed 4,000,000.tons and just enable Madrid 
to avoid importing grain next spring—this year’s alloca- 
tion from the International Wheat Council was 100,000 
metric tons. The current olive, sugar beet and potato 
crops are also expected to be good. For industry, there 
is a very much better supply of electric power than has 
been usual of late ; the reservoirs are 75 per cent full, 
which is good for the time of year. These improvements, 
nevertheless, are relative. Spain is a poor country, with 
a heavy backlog of capital development and renovation 
held up for lack of foreign exchange, with a dangerous 
degree of inflation, with deficits last year in its budget 
and overseas balance of payments (if the shipment of 
gold as collateral for a private dollar loan is taken out of 
the accounts), and with a level of agricultural production 
still well below that prevailing before the civil war began 
in 1936. 


* 


Madrid’s official economic interest appears to lie 
primarily in industrial rather than agricultural develop- 
ment. In spite of a farm colonisation programme, only 
about one per cent of the budget and very little foreign 
exchange was devoted to agricultural improvement 
last year. There is, however, a patent and laudable 
desire to do away with some of the onerous controls over 
the production, transport and marketing of food, as soon 
as supplies permit ; an important step towards internal 
liberalisation has been the creation of a free market in 
wheat. In industry, the general index of production, 
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including mines, is standing about 25 per cent above the 
level for 1929, and last year activity was the highest on 
record. This has been achieved in spite of a great 
shortage of electric power, of lack of adequate raw 


materials such as cotton for the mills of Catalonia, and 


of a low labour productivity owing to much dissatisfac- 
tion among the workers. It demonstrates both the 
potential improvement which a relatively small dose of 
foreign aid might produce and the fact that, although 
the present government is doing what it can to build up 
industrial capacity, Spain’s achievements stand a long 
way behind those of its neighbours. 


During the past two years Madrid has tried with con- 
siderable success to redress Spain’s adverse balance of 
payments. This rose each year after the world war to 
340.5 million gold pesetas in 1948. Last year it was 
reduced to 2,200,000, but by cutting imports rather 
than by expanding exports: In addition, owing to 
Spain’s exclusion from OEEC and the European Pay- 
ments Union (EPU), exchange difficulties have dictated 
more rather than less bilateralism in foreign trade ; at 
the same time, while Britain is the biggest buyer of 
Spanish exports, the United States replaced it last year 
as the main source of imports. A good deal has been 


done to promote more efficient export, including allow-- 


ing compensation accounts, giving individuals the right 
to retain a proportion of their exchange earnings and, a 
year ago, establishing a limited free exchange in Madrid 
designed to undercut the black market in the peseta. 











Despot and Democrat 


The work is going on. The harvest is fast ripening for 
the sickle. While the Princes of Germany are crushing 
civil rights by wholesale ; while the Sovereigns of Italy 
are decimating patriots in detail; while the first are 
trampling out freedom by sweeping perjuries and national 
oppression, and the second by elaborate and studied 
cruelty to individuals ; while the tender-hearted sigh over 
the suffering, and the good murmur at the wrong, and the 
just inveigh against the crime, there is a class of men who 
regard these proceedings with a stern and vindictive 
delight. The fettered revolutionist in his dungeon ; the 
banished republican from his exile ; the baffled demagogue 
from his hiding place ; the man to whom political con- 
vulsion is a savage pleasure ; the man to whom it is a 
sacred means—all are watching . . . the wild and brutal 
blundering of their triumphant foes, in the very extrava- 
gance of whose crimes they read the certain prophecy . .. 
of their own day of deliverance and retaliation.... The 
Red Republican chuckles with a fierce delight as he hears 
of crimes which make “ his own transgressions whiten in 
their shade.” The Socialist gloats over follies wilder and 
insaner than his own. ‘The sober Patriot feels that the 
time is fast drawing on when scruples must be cast aside. 
The moderate Constitutionalist perceives that moderation 
for the future would be untimely, out of place, and 
suicidal ;—that as the despots confound him with the 
lowest democrats in their indiscriminate hostility, so must 
he make common cause with the democrat in his future 
warfare. Every day now sees, throughout the whole of 
Europe, quiet liberals converted into uncompromising 
republicans, and steady conservatives passing over with 
undisguised reluctance into the ranks of the Movement. 








Each fresh iniquity that comes to light is a democrat the 
more—a royalist the less. 


The Cronomist 


August 23, 1851 
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On the other hand, although anxious for dollar help 
agreeable in principle to the new investment of fore; 
capital, the Spaniards have moved cautiously in ih. 
respect. New foreign participation is in practice limited 
to 25 per cent of a firm’s capital, foreign Management 
is prohibited, and it has continued to be difficy); t0 
repatriate the dividends of existing foreign investments, 
Consequently, Spain has failed to attract money which 
it needs and might have had, both as foreign purchasj 
power and to supplement the limited internal capital 
market. 

* 


It is against this economic background that, in Sep. 
tember last year, the United States Congress voted the 
authorisation of $62.5 million for Spanish loans through 
the agency of the Export-Import Bank and that, now 
this month, specific new American military and economic 
missions are heading for Spain. Madrid has negotiated 
release of the existing loans only gradually, and the 
spending of some $30.5 million has now been arranged, 
mostly on agricultural requirements such as fertilisers 
and tractors with the last sum of $7,500,000 being 
reported as for the hard-pressed railways. Interest is 
at 3 per cent and the capital repayable in twenty-five 
years. An ECA mission is now to spend three months 
in Spain and is officially ‘interested in studying means of 
increasing the output of Spain’s agriculture and mines, 
It would be wrong, however, to expect the Spaniards 
easily to accept extensive Commitments to repay foreign 
loans even in the distant future. They have a strict 
record of meeting government foreign debts and are very 
chary of increasing them. They will be bound to pres 
for a large part of any. substantial increase in aid to be 
made in the form of grants rather than loans. 


The Americans accordingly still have a delicate and 
difficult task ahead of them in giving effective expression 
to last month’s shift in their Spanish policy. Projects 
submitted by Madrid for the use of dollars already exceed 
the $62.5 million loan, and, while it seems likely that 
some of these may now be approved, aid to the extent 
of bétween $400 and $500 million would probably be 
needed to have much. effect on the Spanish economy. 
If, on the other hand, most of any additional aid 1s 10 
go on primarily military expenditure, this economic effect 
will be considerably reduced. There is, however, almost 
no question of having to prop up General Franco’ 
economy on the argument that, if it is not propped up, 
it will collapse into’ Communism ; in spite of thei 
poverty, Spaniards take pride in the view that they at 
not as other—Marshall plan—nations are. As they set 
it, if anything is done, it will be done as a deal and i 
order to make a positive Spanish contribution to He 
struggle against Communism. 


In this respect, all that America is doing is far mort 
likely to redound to the ultimate benefit of the weste™ 
world than to its disadvantage. There is a strong 
to be made—as the British, French and Scandinaviais 
make it—for saying that Nato cannot afford politically 
to cover General Franco’s Spain during the phon 
peacetime of a cold war. “But if the Americans are Pir 
pared to use their own money, and to pay the price the 
Spaniards fix, in order to set in train at once some 
the things which would be y—and might bave 
to be brought about under much less favotrable ae 
stances—in war, it seems illogical and wnnecessaly 
their European allies to resent it. 
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Agenda for the Age of Inflation—II 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE preceding article set out fourteen separate 
reasons for believing that the upward trend of prices 


will continue for as far ahead as human wisdom can see. 


The argument, it should be emphasised, is not that prices 
will ‘rise continually. There will, of course, be minor 
setbacks, lasting perhaps at longest two years. Peace 


fin Korea might start such a setback. The abolition of 


resale price maintenance, or the liberalisation of foreign 
trade, might knock a point or two off the indices. 
But these would be once-for-all measures. The conten- 
tion of this series of articles is that the long-run influ- 
ences are all on the other side. . 


Britons are unused to long rises in. prices. We have 
no social defences against them, no accounting devices 
to make them tolerable. We cannot really believe them 
to be normal ; it ““ must ” be possible to stop prices rising. 
[t is not too much to say that as the axiom of parallels 
was to Euclid, the straightness of the path of light to 
Newton, or Say’s Law to the classical economists, so is 
stable money to British accountants. All our accounting 
conventions and textbooks, our company law, our insur- 
ance practices and our investment habits, the very sylla- 
buses of the professional examinations, rest on a 
nineteenth century base. We must, then, bow to the 
inevitable and create a whole “ non-Euclidean ” financial 
system. We have made our inflationary bed and we must 
lie on it: but we might as well be comfortable. Hitherto 
reforms have been piecemeal; we shall here glance 
briefly over the whole field, no doubt not without serious 
omissions. 

(a) The replacement of fixed assets and of stock-in- 
trade must be freed of income tax. This is a question 
not of preserving the real value of company profits, but 
of defining them correctly, and making the incidence of 
the tax equitable between the companies with new assets 
and those with old ones, We may tax profits as heavily 
as we please, but we must calculate them net of replace- 
ment cost. 
of keeping the capital value of equities intact, since the 
equity which represented at the foundation of the firm 
a certain machine would continue to represent that 
machine or its replacement, instead of representing an 
ever-diminishing part of it. This effect would, it is true, 
lavour the owners of property; but it is surely no 
bad thing that some property should maintain its capital 
value, instead of none as at present. Very likely equities 
—0r, to be precise, shares in investment trusts that hold 
only equities—would then become the obvious trustee 
security. A society which provides no trustee security 
‘or the care of widows and the maintenance of charities 
s simply failing in ome of the more elementary amenities 
of a civilised community. : 


(b) We should tie most constituents of wages to some 
cost of living index. There is no need for absolutism 
here: to tie all wages rigidly to the cost of living would 
inder movements in relative wage rates, whereas under 
this system much would be open to negotiation. 


Again, the advantage to the government, of the automatic 
fall in teal wages as prices rise is in these warlike times 
"ety precious and should not be jettisoned altogether. 


Such a reform would also have the effect, 


The more moderate proposal would on the other hand 
avoid some strikes and much injustice to less organised 
workers. It would also-preserve the essential minimum 
difference between skilled and unskilled, which flat-rate 
cost-of-living bonuses have tended to obliterate. It is too 
often forgotten that inflation has been a great equaliser 
of incomes within the wage earning group ; indeed it 
seems that here more than anywhere else equalisation has 
gone too far. 


(c) Salaries should be similarly treated, that is, tied 
to a cost of living index, but in such a way as slightly 
to lag behind it. It must be admitted that since 1939 
inflation has caused a very wholesome equalisation of real 
incomes between classes, precisely because salaries have 
lagged behind wages. But from now on it is fair to 
assume that the hierarchy of real incomes is about right 
and should be preserved. Moreover, the stickiness of 
salaries under rising prices is far and away the chief 
cause of the unionisation of the salariat. But the intro- 
duction of the union spirit affects their morale, their 
efficiency and their sense of professional obligation. It is 
surely to be avoided. 


(d) The same applies to social services and state pen- 


sions. There is most injustice of all when these lag badly 
behind prices. 


(e) More controversial is the question of interest and 
capital in debentures and government bonds. Private 
enterprise and the nationalised industries. should cer- 
tainly be allowed to link debenture interest and capital 
to the cost of living if they wish. Indeed it is strange 
that this has not already been done ; a debenture with 
the capital guaranteed in this way should logically be 
issuable at par, nay well over par, for zero per cent. 
Such bonds would provide another logical form of trustee 
security: indeed, with dividend limitation a more logical 
form. A flotation of dated bonds, bearing no interest 
but redeemable at par multiplied by the rise in the cost 
of living, could hardly fail to be a great success. There 
is an especially good case for doing the same for National 
Savings, which should become the poor man’s equity. 
As it is, the poor suffer a far greater injustice in the 
capital market than the rich, for no small savings media 
offer any hedge against rising prices at all. Such 
measures would encourage savings and therefore be 
deflationary, not, as at first appears, inflationary. 


(f) This raises the question of external debt. We shall 
not be able to go on repudiating our foreign debt for 
ever, though it is remarkable how the sterling area has 
so far held together in face of the perpetual depreciation 
of the sterling balances. One day—may it be long 
distant—our foreign creditors will all imitate Argentina 
and insist on a price index clause in trade agreements. 
We cannot in justice deny them this, ani would benefit 
equally ourselves from the operation of such a clause 
on foreign currencies. : 

(g) The lower exemption limits of the income tax are 
at present fixed in money terms and seldom greatly 
altered. This gives am automatic buoyancy to the 
revenue and brings in yearly more victims. But it is 
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extremely expensive to collect small sums from large 
numbers, so this state of affairs should be reconsidered. 
Income tax is a very inefficient method of taxing the 
poor. It is also very wrong that the surtax limit of 
£2,000 should have been unchanged since before the war. 
(h) Many fines, fees and charges are written into par- 
liamentary statutes or the constitutions of the bodies that 
impose them, or are subject only to annual scrutiny. Thus 
the price of an oath is still 2s, 6d. as it was before the 
war, and many ecclesiastical fees Have completely failed to 
react. Parliament or the bodies concerned should 
arrange for greater flexibility. If they do not, things will 
be as difficult for us as for ancient Rome. Aulus Gellius 
provides us with an awful warning against inflation: 
Don’t you agree with me that the punishment for assault 
is a bit mild ? “ The fine for assault is 25 asses.” For who 
is so poor that 25 assey will curb his bloodlust ? Your friend 
Labeo in his On the Twelve Tables of the Law points out 
the absurdity: “L. Veratius,” he says, “was a perfectly 
shameless character and thoroughly perverted in his tastes. 
He used to amuse himself by slapping free men across the 
mouth, and he had a slave following him with a purse full 
of asses ; so that when he had slapped anyone he would order 
25 asses to be counted out at once, according to the Twelve 
Tables.” 
To such a pass had rising prices brought the Roman 
Law, until the praetors adopted the solution we have here 
urged: they 
gave out that the law was obsolete and invalid, and declared 


that they would appoint arbiters to appraise damages. 
(Noctes Atticae, XX/1). 


The lesson for- ourselves is surely that the notices in 
railway trains, “ Penalty for improper use, £5,” should in 
future be made of wood, not metal. 

(i) There should be a new basis for most kinds of 
insurance. At present the insurance contract is of the 
form “I pay the company a fixed sum annually, and 
when I die or retire or the untoward event happens, it 
pays me a fixed sum, which it hopes will be covered by 
my premiums.” We should substitute where possible a 
contract of the form “I pay the company an annual 
prémium increasing yearly with the cost of living and it 
promises me a sum that increases in the same way.” By 
this method the company pays the claims of my prede- 
cessor out of what I currently pay in, and similarly my 
successors pay for me. By the present method all 
insurance is biased against the insured, who pay in good 
money to receive bad. 

(j) Land arid house rents should be treated at least 
as company profits in (a); there should be full and uncon- 
ditional allowances for all rises in costs that have to be 
deducted before net rent is declared. For the rest, 
arrangements on the lines of (e) should be permitted, 
whether or not there are more radical reforms. Quite 
apart from this, owing to past price controls, rents need 
drastic upward tevision. Rent tribunals should cease to 
regard historical cost as a fair basis for rent. 

(k) If price controls have any useful purpose at all 
there is certainly no justification for prohibiting an 
automatic increase in prices with an increase in costs. 
No price, rent, wage or other ceiling should be issued in 


a statutory order unless. it is automatically adjustable— - 


with the same sort of lag as for wages—either by the 
suitable index or by some other arrangement. In this way 
the number of conferences and disputes and the volume 
of political pressure would be minimised, and no con- 
trolled price could become a ludicrous anomaly as have 
rents, while the braking effect of price controls on a 
general rise would be preserved. Price controls that get 


.distress of individuals is as’ great in this way 
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out of hand are the best possible way of making ina.. 
more uncomfortable than it need be. - No oe ae q 
would be better than inflexible price contro) 

(1) A special kind of controlled price ix tha which | 
the government, acting as a sole or predominant buyer, 
pays for some goods or service it itself requires Ty 
government is constantly getting itself into difficy 
“ setting a good example,” or offering less than the price 
necessary to call for the quantities it necds. A arog 
case of this is teachers’ salaries: the shortare of teachey 
in state schools is largely due to the governments | 
exercise of disinflationary restraint at the teachers’ ¢. | 
pense. There is also the category of “ headline ” 
or prices in the public eye. The chief of these ap 
passenger fares, which cannot be changed without pers 
mission of some statutory tribunal and the maximum ¢ 
general noise. They therefore invariably lag, and this 
imposes an entirely unjustified disadvantage upon the 
transport industry, especially the railways. The procedure 
for fare adjustment should be drastically hastened. Indeeq 
much of it should be made automatic by some sliding 
scale. 

(m) Like price controls, subsidies are essentially 
partial, and cannot operate everywhere. Unlike pric 
controls they are of no use at all except in 2 finite period 
of inflation. But in the present period of indefinite, if no | 
infinite, inflation they merely distort relative prices and 
constitute an evermore intolerable tax burden. Ther 
is no reason why subsidies should be a vested interest of 
the poor as we commonly suppose them to be. Th | 
burden of taxation upon the is much greater tha 
the relief afforded them by subsidies. 

(n) An increase in rates of interest is often advocated. 
While this might be a brake on the rate of rise in prices, 
it could hardly by itself outweigh the immense array of 
inflationary influences. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
any tolerable rate of interest would prevent aggregate” 
demand from exceeding aggregate supply. We my | 
hazard the guess that, unaccompanied by 4 wage and 
price stop, no Bank rate under 6 per cent would keep” 
prices down ; and this rate would have to be permanent. | 
Above all, it is false that interest rates deflate painlessly. 
They deflate, as does any measure, by caus.ng unenh | 
ployment and taking money out of people’s pockets. The 
as in ay 
other. The demand, nay the absolute ne-essity, for 
output of all kinds is so great today that 2 volume dt” 
unemployment sufficient to keep down prices would nt 
be tolerated on grounds of public policy. let alone 
grounds of humanity. But this is not to say that interts | 
rates ought not to be higher for quite other reasons. Prt | 
cipally we need a high rate to enable us to dispem 
with rationing and controls in the capital market 
There is also the remarkable fact that the “red. 
rate of interest on both short and long bonds 1s negative: 
that is to say that an investment which accumulates #— 
5 per cent compound loses purchasing power becal_ 
prices rise by more than-5 per cent compound. It thus 
pays people to indebt themselves at fixed interest 
they can find a lendet—merely in order to hold goods 
This state of affairs is both irrational and inflauonaty, — 

(0) The trade cycle has now become an ince 
feature of economic history. As it began in the eight Pe 
century, at a certain point of time, so also has it ends ® 
the twentieth, at another point. The trade cycle 
never inevitable at all, nor in any sense a law of nalub 
Ig was a feature of a certain type of economic organ 
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tion, now dead. Cycles there will be, but the old invest- 
ment, employment and prices cycle, averaging nine years 
in length, has passed away. ° There will be slumps in 
individual commodities still, and possibly on the Stock 
Exchange ; there will be temporary unemployment in 
particular trades, caused by shortages of raw materials. 
But the general level of prices will scarcely fall, nor will 
there be unemployment due to deflation. The problem 
of maintaining full employment is no longer that of 
ensuring markets, but of ensuring raw materials. 

(p) The Acts governing the investment of trust funds 


NOTES OF 


Breakdown at Kaesong 


The breakdown of the Korean armistice talks at Kaesong 
js one of the most ominous events since the end of the last 
war. It shows Communist determination to take a calculated 
risk of spreading the open fighting far beyond Korea ; the 
evidence that the United Nations forces had violated the 
truce talks area by bombing will not stand up to examination 
for a moment—the United Nations observers are reported 
not to have been allowed even to see the supposed bomb 
craters in daylight, and the American Fifth Air Force has 
denied that any of its aircraft were over the district at the 
time. From the United Nations’ point of view there was no 
reason why their negotiators should ever themselves have 
broken off the talks, since they want peace—on certain mini- 
mum terms—and there is no other way to get it. 


It looks as if the Russians may have made a genuine 
error of judgment in assessing the UN’s minimum terms, 
the kind of error which in some circumstances might risk 
starting a world war without either side making a positive 
decision to do so. It appears possible that, with Moscow 
making the running for a militarily discomfited Peking, Mr 
Malik originally put out his feelers for an armistice because 
ertain American statements had led the Russians to believe 
that they could get a truce line along the 38th parallel. 
Hence the nailing of the Communist flag to that illusory and 
elusive mast. The facts, on the other hand, are that for 
onths past the aim of the UN command has been to 
secure a militarily defensive rather than a political frontier ; 
hat, even when Mr Malik spoke, the UN forces were well 
north of the 38th parallel in the central and eastern sectors, 
and could hardly be expected to withdraw all the way to 
the parallel ; and that, during the past few weeks, General 
Ridgway has wisely fortified a very rugged base line which 
Swings north of the parallel as it goes east. 


This has been a very critical period. The possibility of an 
armistice depended not only on a change in the, Communist 
timate of the situation, but on the Communists with- 
crawing claims to territory that they once held—which is 
Something they have net done since the war. For Peking, of 
curse, there ts also the thought of losing face in eastern 
‘sia, the failure to remove a dagger pointed at the heart 
bt China—the Japanese showed how Korea could be used as 
jumping-off point for invasion—and the impact of American 
Power. But Chinese blood has flowed in Korea and it was 
ne Chinese who wanted peace. The 38th parallel pro- 
bably has less significance to them than to the Russians, and 
hopes had been aroused by the fact that Peking recently 
Ppeared to have taken over the ing at Kaesong, since 
"at ght have meant that the claims to the parallel could be 
oy dropped. Once they had been, genuine negotiation 
ut an armistice line could have begun. As it is, in decid- 

S (0 resume the fighting, the Communists have shown a 
‘ae lack of realism. So far as the military prospects can be, 
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should be altered so as to forbid the purchase of fixed 
interest securities. The enormous shift in the holdings 
of investors entailed by this would, of course, absolutely 
disorganise the capital market unless at least some action 
were taken to provide securities with interest varying 
in accordance with rises in prices. In the first instance 
the Government might convert a limited amount of its 
stock into special variable interest issues, linked to the 
cost of living, the opportunity to convert being offered 
only to trustees. 


(To be concluded) 


THE WEEK 


foreseen, the eventual demarcation line is unlikely to be fixed 
any further south than the present battle-line, and it might 
be much further north. 


* * x 


The Road to San Francisco 


There is now some danger that signature of a Japanese 
peace treaty may be delayed after all. By, accepting the 
formal American invitation to what had been intended as 
little more than a signing ceremony at San Francisco on 
September 4th, the Russians look as if they propose trying 
to reduce the meeting to the farce which has become usual 
at some of the international conferences that they attend. — 
There have already been eleven months of intense negotia- 
tion for this treaty in which, by oral exchanges and in ten 
lengthy drafts of memoranda, the Soviet Union has had 
the same opportunity as everyone else to contribute to the 
present text. The final compromise text was circulated 
among the nations in July and the majority of those con- 
cerned in the Pacific war are understood to be in favour of 
it. Russia fought Japan for five days only. Everything 
must now be done, by ensuring watertight rules for the con- 
ference and by interpreting them with downright and — 
courageous chairmanship, to see that Mr Gromyko does not 
filibuster for longer than the five days which the conference 
is scheduled to take. The choice of chairman will be most 
important and there is much to be said for the possibility 
that Mr Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister for External 
Affairs, should preside. 


If they are bent on making trouble by playing on the 
doubts and hesitations of Asian powers, there are many sub- 
jects that the Russians can raise. It is sadly true, for a 
start, that any peace treaty with Japan which is not signed 
by either Moscow or Peking is a dangerously second best. 
Then there are openly expressed objections in Asia to the 
liberality of the proposed treaty ; there is fear about Japan’s 
freedom to rearm and resentment at the way it is escaping 
reparations—a country like Burma will bear the scars of 
Japanese aggression for very many years.. Perhaps the most 
serious Asian inhibition is also the least tangible. It is the 
feeling that the treaty may drag Japan behind the chariot 
wheels of a new Americanised western imperialism ; 
American bases in Japan are quoted as examples of the trend. 
In Delhi, as a result, there are still grave heart-searchings 
as to whether India should attend the San Francisco 
conference at all or should try to sign a separate treaty. 


In reality this treaty represents the best that can be 
secured in the present circumstances of world divisions and 
tension. It is high time that Japan’s relations with the bulk 
of the world were put on a normal peacetime footing. Nearly 
fifty nations have now accepted invitations to the San Fran- 
cisco conference, including Japan itself ; it is to be presumed 
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that almost all have acted in good faith. Whatever the 
Kremlin’s tactics, it should net be allowed to stop the 
legitimate processes of diplomacy at this stage. 


* a * 
Convenient Martyrs 


The fact that British Commmnists mean to launch a 
series of meetings to be addressed by young men who 
attended the Berlin Rally, and to make this campaign a 
special feature of their activity during the winter, puts into 
perspective the recent events in Austria, where many Berlin- 
bound youths were turned back. The keynote of these 
meetings will be not peace and goodwill, but anti-American 
hate propaganda, built around stories about brutal behaviour 
by United States soldiers at Saalfelden, the railway station 
where the travellers to Berlin were halted on their second 
attempt to get through. 


The propagandists are already confusing two wholly 
separate issues: the general principle of freedom to 
travel—which Communist governments honour much more 
in the breach than in the observance—and the special 
responsibilities of the occupying powers in Germany and 
Austria. The fact that nearly a thousand young Britons 
travelled to Berlin by sea without let or hindrance will be 
conveniently forgotten, and attention will be concentrated 
on the “ martyrs” whose passage through Austria was for- 
bidden on the legally unassailable ground that they had not 
obtained the “ grey cards” on which the Russians, not the 
western governments, have always insisted. 


Speakers at Communist-sponsored meetings will presum- 
ably not explain why these pilgrims to Berlin rejected the 
short, comfortable and cheap sea route in favour of the 
expensive, complicated journey through occupied Austria ; 
why their leaders failed to pass on to them the offers of 
help made by the British Consul at Innsbruck ; or how it 
happened that threatening crowds of Austrian sympathisers 
appeared in the quiet little town of Saalfelden as soon as the 
trouble started. Nor will they explain that most, if not all, 
of those against whom force had to be used had already 
been turned back once and were-attempting deliberately to 
flout what they knew to be the law. 

There can therefore be very little doubt that the American 
authorities were within their rights in what they did. But 
that does not answer the allegations, supported by many 
witnesses, not all of them Communists or even connected 
in any way with the Berlin Rally, that what the Americans 
did at Saalfelden they did with quite unnecessary brutality. 
The American authorities in Austria would be well advised 
to conduct a thorough inquiry into the disturbing and 
circumstantial allegations that are being made against their 
military police and soldiers. To know the full truth can 
do nothing but good. 


* * * 


TUC in Two Parts 


The General Council of the TUC displays, in its 
annual report published this week, an alarming case of split 
personality. In bolder terms than Mr Gaitskell would now 
use, it says that’ the increase in defence expenditure “ inevi- 
tably means some reduction in the standard of living of 
the community as a whole, either by higher taxes or by 
higher prices or by a combination of both. The Govern- 
ment . . . places the emphasis on a rise in prices rather 
than on a rise in taxes.” The Council does not dissent 
from this policy, but has done what it can to make it 
ineffective. It admits the difficulties of price control, yet 
urges that there should be more. It recognises that it would 
have been impossibly expensive to stabilise the prices of 
basic necessities in the current year. It grants that subsidies 
benefit the rich as well as the poor; indeed, the absurd 


-seems to confuse himself as well. There is none of the cot 
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roundabout of subsidies was never rhore dizzily descr; 
than in the following sentence: “ Apart from the pe 
cost of the increased subsidies the Chancellor woulg da 
certainly find it necessary, in the interests of avoiding ing. 
tion, to mop up by taxation a bigger proportion of ino 
since if prices of subsidised goods were stabilised 
would have more money to spend on othe: goods yi) 
because of rearmament, are in short supply.” Yer'« .. fe 
as practicable ” the Council has urged that subsidies shou 
be raised. 


The report recognises that a large increase jp British 
costs and prices “could easily lead to the melting away of 
our gold and dollar reserves and the impossibility of myip. 
taining adequate supplies of food and raw materials.” } 
observes that these costs include wage costs. It points oy 
too, that “higher money incomes will not be accompanii 
by a rise in the volume of goods for sale” and “my 
be fully reflected by a rise in prices.” And after all this, 
it states that “in the present situation trade unions mug 
endeavour to maintain the real wages of their members 
by demanding wage increases.” So the reduction in the 
standard of living, which it began by calling inevitable, j 
all to be at the expense of other people. 


It is understandable that the TUC should take this view, 
The rank and file of the unions are not concerned with 
the intricacies of the economic situation, and their confidence 
in their leaders was weakened by the TUC’s long, though 
confused, support of the wage freeze. But the TUC cannot 
be at the same time the mouthpiece of the unions and the 
economic advisory council to the Government—or mor— 
which it claims to be. Indeed, the report implies that Mr 
Gaitskell’s dividend control is just what the TUC ordered, 
But if it must behave in practice as the instrument d 
sectional interests, the TUC would be wise to recognise the 
fact and turn out its economists and statesmen, who wil 
only bring conflict into its deliberations and contradiction 
into its annual reports. 


* * * 


Controls and Consumption 


The TUC’s confusion is greatest in its attitude to prie 
control. It thinks that “the present apparatus ” of controls 
and taxes is “ insufficient” to prevent wage increases from 
being fully offset by price increases. And since at this point 
the TUC has forgotten its belief that the standard of living 
must fall, and is seeking to increase real wages, more contrdls 
are desirable, in spite of their admitted defects. 


But at least the TUC knows what it wants to achieve by 
price controls. Some of the Government’s supporters have 
other ideas. A letter on page 445 appears to argue for 
controls because they will—if helped by rationing and alle 
cation schemes—reduce consumption. The TUC and the 
Labour backbenchers would be horrified. Mr Worswi 


tradiction he alleges in recent articles in The Econom. 
Price control will divert, not reduce, expenditure and 
thereby it will increase consumption, since with the sam 
monetary expenditure consumers will obtain more goods- 
if the price control is effective—than they could otherms 
do. This increase in consumption is the main effect of pu 
control ; it is what the TUC and others want control ¢ 
Mr Worswick entirely ignores the primary effect in favour ° 
speculation about the secondary and indirect effects. Amomg . 
those he attaches most importance to the eflect on or 
sumers’ expectations. If people stop expecting prices i 
rise they will consume less. When wages are rising 
truth of this is doubtful, but the argument 10 40y case 
assumes more faith in the ‘efficacy of controls than 
public now possesses. There are, of course. other—# 
conflicting—secondary effects of controls. Their “S 
fluence is highly uncertain, but it is most unlikcly © ©” 
pare in importance with the direct result of making ™°™ 
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» further and therefore drawing some resources from ex- 
rts and rearmament to civilian consumption, 


Mr Worswick complains that The Economist has not said 
whether it would like at this moment to scrap price and 
dividend controls altogether. That is disingenuous. The 
argument in these columns has always been that, while 
price controls may have a limited usefulness in conjunction 
with an effective disinflationary policy, they are no sub- 
stitute for such a policy. To suppose otherwise is the real 
folly that experience since 1939 has amply demonstrated. 
Alone, controls will, in a situation like the present, do more 
harm than good ; if the Government will not have disinfla- 
tion it would be better not to have the controls. The attitude 
of The Economist to the statutory control of dividends has 
been madé equally plain. Such a measure is bad economics 
at all times, and when wages are not controlled it is also bad 
ethics. The way to prevent too much money getting into the 
hands of shareholders is by disinflation. 


: 


- 


* * * 


Nationalisation in Patches 


At the annual conference of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions last week the executive 
council produced the “Plan for Engineering” that it was 
asked to draw up by the conference of 1949. Mr Jack 
Tanner introduced it in a somewhat defensive spirit. The 
plan would show the Government that “the confederation 
does not believe that there has been too much nationalisation, 
but in fact that there has not been enough.” 


In fact, however, nationalisation is advocated for only a 
part of the industry. The council could not have done less, 
for it had been instructed to determine “ which sections are 
appropriate for nationalisation,’ not whether any of them 
are. The planners regarded four circumstances as indicating 
fitness for nationalisation: great economic importance to the 
nation, a high degree of monopoly interest, a need for larger 
capital investment than private sources would be likely to 
supply, and substantial dependence on a public authority for 
orders. The council seems to have been most influenced 
by the last of these, on the strength of which it recommends 
nationalising the manufacture of aircraft, coal mining 
machinery, marine engineering and heavy vehicles. This 
emphasis seems strange, since an industry which is really 
dependent on the orders of a public authority is effectively 
subject to control. But the existence of monopoly is held 
to justify the public ownership of factories making builders’ 
and domestic castings and metal fittings, and perhaps: also 
of the main firms manufacturing heavy electrical equipment. 


For the manufacture of locomotives and wagons, motor 
cats, textile machinery and wagons, radios and machine tools, 
development councils are proposed. Besides the usual 
objects of co-ordination, research and development, the 
engineers have two other considerations in mind. In some 
industries they see development countils as a means of 
increasing the unions’ influence, in others—for example, the 
motor industry—as a means of protecting the workers’ jobs 
when conditions become less favourable. The prescription 
here is not for efficiency but for sectional self-defence. 
Again its terms of reference obliged the council to think along 
such lines, but even so it is surprising that so much faith in 
a0 old nostrum should survive when existing development 
councils have had, on the whole, so little success. It is, how- 
ver, significant that nationalisation is no longer regarded as 
he proper solution for every problem, even by so left-wing 
an organisation as the confederation. 


* * * 


Stockpiling and Stable Prices 


. If American official spokesmen mean what they say, 
dere ts to be a welcome change of policy over stockpiling. As 
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usual, no official pronouncement has been made, but it looks 
as if the United States Administration will in future resort 
to large-scale buying for its stockpile only if the world supply 
of what is considered a strategic material. is in excess of 
world requirements. Had this principle been kept in mind in 
the months following the start of the Korean war there might 
have been some hope of checking the dramatic rise in world 
commodity prices. 


Since 1945 the American stockpiling authorities have been 
singularly unfortunate in their operations, for their periods 
of peak buying have always coincided with a large com- 
mercial demand. They have had to pay dearly and have made 
manufacturers pay dearly, too. Their buying policy, it is 
true, was largely determined by authorisations from Con- 
gress: when business activity declined there was a tendency 
to reduce funds for stockpiling and as business conditions 
improved Congress became more generous. These vicissi- 
tudes are therefore understandable, but they had the effect 
of aggravating instead of moderating wide swings in world 
prices. In futures it seems, government buying for stock 
should help achieve a more stable price level. 


The decision, of course, also creates new problems. The 
Americans are such large users of industrial materials and 
are becoming so much more dependent on imported supplies, 
that their decisions have a considerable effect. in world 
markets. To attempt to stabilise prices is a courageous 
policy, but what level is to be chosen and who is to choose 
it? It is not merely a matter of deciding what is a reasonable 
return to the producer ; there is the far. wider consideration 
—which is important to American foreign policy—that the 
dollar-earning capacity of the whole sterling area depends 
largely on the price levels of certain commodities, Admittedly, 
the stockpiling policy of a great power is a domestic affair 
and there afe good security reasons for keeping its details 
secret. But it should clearly not be left to the wisdom of one 
government to take decisions of world-wide effect, especially 
now that there exists in Washington a competent organisa- 
tion, the International Materials Conference, for consultation 
with others affected. 


* * * 


The Cost of the Foreign Service 


The Foreign Service has come through the examination 
of the Select Committee on Estimates gracefully and almost 
unscathed.* Some of its immunity seems to have been due 
to the intense interest taken by the Committee in the cost 
of maintaining ageing diplomatic cars and in the prices 
realised for them at Ministry of Supply auctions; and its 
members showed noticeably less acuteness in their questions 
about the information services, which cost {1,500,000 last 
year against £29,000 in 1938-39, and in their inquiries into 
the rise in the annual cost of foreign. allowances from 
£250,000 to £2,578,000 in the same period. On the other 
hand they elicited much interesting information, none of 
which suggests that British representation abroad is con- 
ducted on extravagant lines. The’ Moscow Embassy is 
perhaps an exception, in view of the fact that its oppor- 
tunities for entertaining Russians are so limited ; its annual 
cost is over £455,000 and the kind of problem that is 
presented there is illustrated by the fact that £34,000 in 
sterling is needed to get roubles worth £9,000. Those who 
are interested in comparative costs of living in different 
countries will find some startling material in the appendices 
to the report. 


The way in which the total expenditure of the Foreign 
Service is presented in the opening pages of the report is 
Seriously misleading in so far as it suggests that normal 
diplomatic activity costs £38,468,402 now against {1,893,418 
in 1939. In fact over £25 million of the increase is due 





_ ® Seventh Report from the Select Committee on Estimates: The 
‘oreign Service. HMSO. lls. net. 
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to the abnormal commitments undertaken since the war 
under the title of grants and services: £10 million for. 
the reconstruction of Korea, not yet spent; £3,750,000 
lent to Burma; {2,000,000 for Palestine refugees ; nearly 
£5,000,000 for the Jordan. There is also the cost of new 
international institutions, over which there is strictly speak- 
ing no Parliamentary control: for example, £413,000 on the 
OEEC, and £192,000 for missions to Uno. 


There have, of course, been large increases of staff and 
expenditure in the service proper. A rise in staff of over 
8,000 in twelye years suggests that embassies, like infantry 
divisions, may be cultivating a rather long tail, although 
much of the expansion is due to the reorganisation recom- 
mended in 1943 and to the new tasks of information officers 
and special attaches. The committee shows some concern 
about the high cost of foreign allowances and suggests that 
five inspectors are not enough to ensure that scales of living 
and entertainment are not excessive. It also suggests that 
too much is spent on furnished accommodation for officers 
abroad and recommends the provision ef some permanent 
accommodation for the use of missions. A point which the 
committee does not make, but might well be made, is that 
the rewards of an Ambassador or Minister compare too 
favourably with those of civil servants with posts of equal 
responsibility and greater exertion in Whitehall. 


* a * 


France and the Arabs 


From time to time a violent outburst of French feeling 
about Arab problems breaks on the head of an astonished 
Britain. For the depths of French grievance on the score of 
British policy towards the Arabs—only too well plumbed in 
France—are little known to Englishmen. This week, the 
Paris newspaper Le Monde has published such an outburst. 
The several gross mistakes in its article (all of them on points 
which could easily have been checked) will not improve its 
repute with its well-informed reading public in London. 


Briefly, Le Monde infers that France is being elbowed out 
of the Mediterranean by Britain and Britain’s new love, 
America. As instances of this policy it cites first the reception 
given in London to the Tunisian nationalist leader, M. Habib 
Bourguiba, who it says “saw Mr Morrison” and broadcast 
on the BBC, and, secondly, the activities of “5,000 British 
officials” in Libya, most of them “ specially trained ” in anti- 
French techniques in the old days of the British and French 
mandates in the Levant. These points are cited to prove that 
Britain is egging the peoples of Asia and Africa to oust France 
from French North Africa. The facts are that M. Bourguiba 
did not see Mr Morrison ; that he did broadcast on the BBC 
(but why not ? His party, the New Destour, is represented 
in the Tunisian cabinet in co-operation with which France 
_ — and that there are only 430 British officials in 
Libya. 

What is the clue to Le Monde’s virulence? Is it pique that 
Mr Morrison has, in no speech so far made, uttered such 
favourable references to France as he has to the United 
States ? Or are nerves raw on account of the formidable 
problem of reconciling the irreconcilable rights of two north 
African communities—Arab nationalists and French resi- 
dents—that besets France ? The British are sympathetic, 
not blind, to this problem ; they know it from their experi- 
ence in Ireland and Palestine, and they know it to be 
aggravated by the imminent independence of Libya. But 
they did not choose the Libyan settlement ; most of them, 
indeed, think it very premature. It was imposed by a vote 
of the United Nations. The most plausible explanation of 
the article is that it comes from some pen that likes venom 
but has not had a chance to dip into it since the old 
bitter days in the Levant came to an end. 


For how long must France keep re-opening the wounds of 
3945? Can Frenchmen not yet count their blessings in the 
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postwar Arab world? These are not unmixed: they », | 
non-existent in Morocco. But they include some pea bre 
in difficult circumstances by the Resident-Genera| in Tuan | 
M. Perillier, and a near-brilliant five years of diplomatic and” 
cultural policy in the Levant States, by which her, : 
has already reaped the advantages of politica) exude, Et 
has won back its old corner in Lebanese hearts, and js win be 
ground even in the stonier soil of Syria. us 


* * * 


Lancashire’s Future 


Lancashire contains §,000,000 people, of wh 
2,000,000 live in the administrative county and spond 
in the seventeen county boroughs. Many of these cous 
boroughs—especially Liverpool, Manchester and Salforni. 
are badly overcrowded and need to “export” a large pro 
portion of their present population. The county council 
development plan, which is now ready, makes provision fg 
a planned migration of 300,000 from county boroughs 
county by 1971, together with a modest allowance fg _ 
“voluntary migration.” The reasonableness of this figure 
as indeed of the whole county plan, depends to some extent 
on whether Lancashire’s tendency to economic decline yi 
be arrested. 


In any event, decentralisation On this scale will be a vas 
undertaking, especially since the county district councils 
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expect to be fully occupied in meeting their own local needs 
The administrative problem could be eased by extending th 
boundaries of some county boroughs, but much o 
redevelopment will have to take place at a cistance pe 
the big cities. It is suggested that the machincry 0! 
New Towns Act should be invoked in only one cast 
Skelmersdale. Elsewhere reliance is placed on co-operatiol 
between county council and county districts. ergs . 
by a special housing allocation from the Ministry. — o 
small extent such a policy is already in operation: ° 
it is hoped to build a new town at Leyland in this he 
But prospects would be brighter if the resources of J 
os and perhaps other cities could be harnessed to 
‘The big uncertasty about the plan concern: ee 
which already brings many workers daily 1° 
chester area and which is now also being steered [0 Mersey 
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side by the Board of Trade. Tt would be far from satisfactory 
19 move large numbers of people from these big centres to 
other parts of (and also to Cheshire) if industry 
must stay behind, The county planners have wisely modified 
their original schemes for new towns im the north of the 
county, although they cling to the notion of rejuvenating 


he decaying weaving towns in north-east Lancashire. It - 


< hard to guess Whether their present plan will ona to be 
; t to better 
guidance and proper co-operation from the Board of Trade, 
without which no plan for Lancashire could work. 


} 
* * * 


The Land Board’s Report 


The report of the Central Land Board for 1950-51 
HMSO, od.) suggests that some improvements have been 
made in the machinery of the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act. It is satisfactory that, because of the wider 
range of exemptions introduced last year, the number of 
applications for development charge fell by about 25 per 
cent. The Board disposed of 78,000 such applications during 
the year, although it imposed a charge in only 20,000 cases, 
yielding £4,455,000. The fact that so many applications 
were found to be exempt, or were given a nil assessment, 
suggests that liabilities for development charge are very 
imperfectly understood. It is also disturbing to find so many 
applications withdrawn or dismissed as premature. 

Progress in — claims for compensation under the 
1947 Act is slow, less than a quarter (and those mainly 
minor ones) of the total of 825,000 claims have so far. been 
determined by the Board. When all claims have been 
determined, itis the responsibility of the Treasury to frame 
a scheme apportioning the fixed sum of £300 million between 
the agreed claims. This scheme is meant to be produced 
by 1953 at latest. Further delay would be unfortunate, since 
as long as the scale of compensation payments is left in 
doubt, the land market will be upset by this uncertainty. 


The Board points out that most land sales continue to 
take place above existing use value, which is contrary to the 
Act's intentions. The apparent reason, apart from the desire 
of some owners to cover themselves against loss on their 
compensation Claims, is the scarcity value attaching to the 
possession of a building licence. The result is to force up 
the total cost of mew development. The Board has used 
its powers of compulsory purchase very sparingly in its 
attempts to counter this tendency. It is anxious, however, 
to persuade local authorities to use more freely their powers 
to aequire land for resale to private developers, as a way 
of keeping down the cost of land for development. 


* * * 
Legal Aid 


_ The Law Society has now published its first report on 
the working of the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949. The 
period covered is only six months, up to March 31, 1951, 
and the sections of the Act in operation over that period 
aod now) are only those which provide for legal aid in 
litigation in the Court. The report is chiefly con- 


cellor’s Department, the Law Society and the Bar Council 
in creating a machine within which the Act could be used. 
The outline of the scheme itself is by now reasonably fami- 
lat. The state guarantees all or part of the fees of solicitors 


ind counsel—up to 8§ per cent of the normal legal charges 


—for people with a. di income of less than {£400 a 
year and disposable capital of less than £500. The report 
shows that of the ag 29 seeking assistance 34 per cent 
made no contribution, yer cent made some contribution, 
and only 3 per cent were to be above the designated 
means standards. The total number of certificates issued 
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in the period was 15,219 and the net cost (allowing for 
costs recovered in the litigation assisted) was £351,792, 
of which about half went in aaministration and half in fees. 
But the figures for this first ;criod are, of course, no real 
guide to the future of the scheme. 


_ The scheme is unique among welfare services in that it 
is administered entirely by the legal profession itself, and, 
apart from divorce cases handled by the Law Societys own 
salaried staff, the services are provided by the legal profes- 
sion on the existing basis of professional relationship, It 
may later provide some interesting comparisons between the 
costs of Civil Service and other administration. Certainly 
this report is a considerable tribute to the way in which 
the Law Society has planned and built up an organisation 
giving aid through some 117 local and partially voluntary 
committees of professional men. 


Both the Law Society and the advisory committee regret 
that the Government has still deferred the full operation of 
the 1949 Act. The legal aid scheme has parallels with the 
health service. The best place in which to check the 
onslaught of the disease of litigation would be in the legal 
advice centres, for which the Act provided. But, as with the 
health service, Government economy has fallen most heavily 
on the preventive stage of the service. It is as true of the 
legal profession as it is of the medical profession to say that 
it exists to Keep people out of trouble, far more than to 
cure them once they have sickened. And that should surely 
apply particularly to the part of its work financed by the 
state. 


* * * 


Liberals at Uppsala 


The congress of the Liberal International which ended 
on August 11th brought out very clearly the differences on 
economic policy between the radical wing of Liberalism, 
represented by the British and the Scandinavians, and the 
continental laissez-faire school of thought. On the whole 
the more conservative elements had their way, but there 
were a number of successful compromises, and in the end 
only one resolution failed to obtain unanimous support. The 
gathering at Uppsala was taken more seriously than any of 
the three previous congresses, and the quality of the 
delegations was high; virtually every important Liberal 
newspaper in Europe was represented at the special meeting 
of editors which took place during the congress. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the simultaneous political crisis in Paris 
reduced the French delegation to one representative. 


The outstanding achievement of the congress was the 
adoption of the Uppsala Appeal, described by Sefior de 
Madariaga as no mere attempt to better the Communist- 
sponsored Stockholm Appeal, but as an appeal for freedom 
without which no real peace could be secured. The Appeal 
declared that no government which held down its own 
people by force could be trusted to remain at peace with 
the rest of the world; the basic freedoms were essential 
guarantees against preparation for aggression. The fact that 
it had the personal support of Professor Bertil Ohlin, the 
Swedish Liberal leader who may well head his country’s 
next government, throws interesting light on the future 
course of Sweden’s foreign policy. 


* * * 


Peron Prepares for Re-clection 


In imposing a temporary ban on all exports of meat 
last week, General Perén’s Government was not merely 
concerned with the growing shortage of basic foods in 
Argentina. It was also seeking to ensure the feeding of this 
week’s mass rally in Buenos Aires, which has strained the 
i transport system to such an extent that none but 
Peronistas travelling to the capital can even buy a 
ticket until the rally is over. Since its declaced 
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urpose is to bring together enough of*the General’s: sup- 
aoe to persuade him to offer himself for re-election in 
November—and to persuade Sefiora Perén to stand for the 
vice-presidency—it has of course been given priority over 
almost everything else ; for the whole life of the country 1s 
now being geared to ensure a sweeping victory in the first 
presidential elections to be held under the new constitution 
of 1949, The return of General Perén is not in doubt for a 
moment ; but every effort is being made to bring the size 
of his vote up to the level of virtual unanimity which is 
nowadays de rigueur in totalitarian states. 

Since the beginning of August eighteen leading Socialists 
and several prominent Conservatives and Radicals have been 
arrested on charges of conspiracy and agitation. The 
Radical party’s printing works has been shut down by the 
police, and it has proved impossible to find any independent 
printer bold enough to risk printing opposition campaign 
literature. Senor Balbin, the Radical candidate for the 
presidency, has not yet been arrested, but faces 27 separate 
charges on which it has been computed that he could be 
sentenced to 57 years’ imprisonment. This action against 
the opposition parties has been taken against a background 
of charges that they are plotting “terrorism.” The Minister 
of the Interior bracketed Communists, Socialists, Radicals 
and Conservatives together as being responsible for this 
conspiracy, while a Peronista party manifesto added resident 
foreigners to the same list and ordered party members to 
“ shadow ” them. 


To date the only visible signs of this alleged campaign of 
violence have been the attempts to blow up railway lines 
around Buenos Aires on August 1st, which led to some 200 
arrests and the placing of all railway workers under military 
control. Discontent among the organised workers, hitherto 
General Perén’s staunchest supporters, is undoubtedly 
growing, and any setbacks which the Government may meet 
in the November elections will probably stem from this 
source. 


* * * 


Of Unsound. Mind 


The report of the Board of Control for 1950 gives a 
slightly less gloomy account of conditions in mental hospitals 
than was to be found in the report for 1949—which appeared 
only a short time ago. Overcrowding, which increased in 
1949, was by the end of last year little worse than in 1948. 
The recruitment of nurses also improved last year with a 
consequent reduction in the ratio of female patients to nurses 
from 7.4 to 6.9. Yet the shortages are still bad enough. 
The 1950 report states that over 15,000 additional beds are 
needed ; and the practical effects of overcrowding, which 
means that patients sometimes cannot be classified according 
to the. degree and nature of their illness, are worse than 
is indicated by the statistics. Moreover, the female nursing 
staff must increase by 40 per cent if the ratio of female 
patients to nurses is to be brought down to the level on 
the male side. An even bigger’increase would be needed 
to staff the additional beds required. 


Unfortunately, there is every sign that the shortages will 
become worse. The number of patients notified to the 
Board of Control as under treatment for mental illness shows 
a steady imcrease year by year—it was 147,546 at the end 
of 1950. This increase is partly due to the normal growth 
of the population, partly to the ageing of the population, and 
partly to a wider recognition that early treatment of mental 
Ulness is often essential to recovery. The most important 
of these at present is undoubtedly the larger numbers of 
old people in the population. Because of the better care 
they now receive in mental — patients live longer. 
More serious, from the point of view of overcrowding, is 
the shortage of suitable provision for old people who have 


become mentally unfit to take care of themselves in their — 


own homes. As the Board of Control points out, many of 
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these senile people are certified because there jg 0 ‘other 
means of disposing of them. They then have to be admits 
to mental hospitals, often at the expense of younger Patiing 
whose chances of recovery may be jeopardised jf they de 
not have early treatment. Part, at least, of the over 4 
in mental hospitals would disappear if simple. Nic, : 
care could be provided for these old people Outside the 

mental hospitals themselves. 


. * . 
High Wind in Jamaica 

Those who remember Mr Richard Hughes’s novel yij 
— the tremendous drama caused by the hurricane 
that swept Jamaica last weekend, probably the worst in fiy; 
memory. It is more difficult to give a clear picture of th 
economic consequences—partly because communications 


have been so disrupted that the full extent of the damage ip 
the interior of the island is still not known. ‘ 


What is known, or soberly estimated, about the destruc. 
tion of crops and property is terrible. The total damage is 
put at £20 million—equal to about two years’ revenue for 
the island’s government. Jamaica’s total exports in 194 
were valued at nearly £12 million. Sugar, which since the 
war has accounted for nearly a third of the total, stands up 
to hurricanes better than other crops, and fortunately this 
year’s crop had already been harvested. But Jamaica’s other - 
important crops have suffered severely. The banana industry 
was slowly recovering from its wartime eclipse, and in 1949 
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its exports were valued at £2,271,000. First reports s2 
that 80 to 90 per cent of the banana crop has been destroyed, 
and it may even prove, to have been entirely wiped out 
The damage to the citrus crop (mainly oranges and grapeffull) 
has also been severe. Although the actual loss is not 
great—the value of citrus exports is less than {500,000— 
it is significant because the get, Nore exporting of citrus 
i 


are an important example of the island’s attempts in recetl 
years to diversify its economy and lessen its dependence 00 
sugar. Also serious is the damage to coconuts. The los 
here is not to the export trade but to Jamaica’s intern 
economy, for coconuts supply the raw material for mal: 
facturing edible oils and fats. Of future concern is the loss 
of the soil washed away by the heavy rainfall which is sai 
to have amounted to 17 inches in twelve hours. 


Worst of the immediate effects is the destruction of 
property, described as appalling. The north and north-west 
of the island appear to have escaped serious damage. But 
in Kingston and Morant Bay houses have been destroys 
wholesale, and 25,000 people—out of a total population © 
less than 1,500,000—are! said ‘to be homeless. Before the 
war, the Royal Commission described the squalor of hous | 
in parts of Kingston as “ beyond imagination.” Now su” 
clearance has been carried out with a vengeance, but a 
rebuilding needed will throw a huge burden on the isla 
finances. The relief fund that has been opened dese 
the widest possible suppert.. - . 
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LIFE ASSURANCI RindingINI 
What Dr. Livingstone 


never guessed about... 
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0UTH AFRIC 


In Livingstone’s day, only people with the courage of explorers 
dared travel across Africa. Now, however, you can fly above the 
weather from London to Johannesburg in less than 36 hours by 
either B.O.A.C. or S.A.A. You never lose touch with civilised 
comforts because they make the flight with-you 

SIX FLIGHTS WEEKLY! By B.O.A.C. Hermes Speedbird 
via Kano, ‘Brazzaville and Livingstone (for Victoria Falls) or 
S.A.A. Constellation via Rome, Lydda and Nairobi. Compli- 
mentary meals and mealtime drinks. No tips or extras. 





FARES :— £175 single, £915 return. 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways ‘l ermine, Victoria. 
S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323) or 75 Regent St., W.s (MAY fair 6611). 


quityé Law © 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


to LINCOEN'S: ENN FIELDS, LONDON, WiCs2 FLY « B-0-A-( AND §-A-A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 











REM LOS REN I OEY Ba ae ees Dee oe ae IN ASSOCIATION WITH SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 








The influence of TI in light engineering is 
world wide. The 49 British TI factories 
manufacture a range of products which 
include precision steel tubes — bicycles 














and their components—aluminium sheet, 
strip, extrusions and tubes—electrical appli- 
ances and accessories —high pressure cylinders 
~cold rolled metal sections —tubular furniture— 
gland packings and paint. As direct exports, TI sent overseas 
last year goods valued at over £14,000,000. Also great 
quantities of TL products went abroad as parts of finished 
articles made by many- British industries. At home and 
abroad industry in general, and millions of people, rely on TI's 
engincering skill, sound craftsmanship and long experience. 


T.1.'S 49 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED © THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 © (TRAFALGAR 5633) ® 
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SEVEN PAGES 
SAYING YES 


lz is important to everybody that the Govern- 
ment’s cost-of-living calculations should be 
up to date with the facts of living today. Plain 
folk might expect urgency in putting a misleading 
index right. Here is what gets done about it. 

In December, 1950, the -Minister of Labour, 
then Mr. Isaacs, puts an easy (maybe unnecessary) 
question to the Cost of Living Advisory Com- 
mittee. Should details be collected for a new 
index ? 

Time goes round to February, when the 
committee is gathered together. Over half a 
dozen months’ it holds half a dozen meetings. 

In August the committee answers the Minister. 
It says yes. This takes seven pages in small type. 
It looks as if the committee must have had a 
tremendous wrestle with complexities. Until one 
reads it. Then one realises that it could pretty 
well all have been said eight months ago without 
any meetings. The public cannot be blamed if it 
seems to them a weak excuse for taking a long 
time. 


Two Years More 


The public will not be soothed, either, to be 
told that it will take another two years before a 
riew index can be got working. They will be 
infuriated to learn that the possibility of temporary 
changes meantime is still only being looked into. 

Any industrial organisation would ,be horrified 
by such delay. If the Social Survey and other 
Government organisations do not possess a great 
deal of the information already, there must be 
something the matter with them. 

This leisurely, academic attitude makes a 
laughing-stock of the Civil Service. While it may 
be right for the study of history, somebody should 
remind them that people who are alive now are 
awaiting the results. We do not believe that 
reform of the index cannot be greatly speeded up. 
What is needed is a little unacademic persuasion 
from the rear. 





Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
_ Daily Mirror of Aug. 
10. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
other daily newspaper in 
the world. 
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a contplete 


RADIOGRAM 


for only 30 GNS. tax pa 


Here is an exciting and wonderful achievement in portable 
design! For only 30 Gns. you can have a COMPLETE 
PORTABLE RADIOGRAM with the special features and 
superb performance of a full-sized instrument ! 

Ask your Pye Dealer for a demonstration todcy! 


<> PORTABLE RADIOGRAN 
MODEL P32QTG.  g-valve, 2-wavelon.! superiet 
be radio. 3-specd gram: 7%, 45, 33 1/3 r.p.. Dark blu 
ort-leather cabinet. Operates on A.C. main. 


PYE LTD RADIO WORKS * CAMBRIDGE 
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A Rentrix watchman’s patrol unit... 
is the basis of night-time security precautions at the Festival of 
Britain site, Ht was selected because it offers a dependable, ‘col-proo! 
system of insuring that watchman patrols are made and record. 
The Rentrix Unit is'a new departure in this field; competitive * 
installation costs, it offers econemy in operation — p'vs ‘ool- proof 
assurance that your plant is protected. For full information «te 


? 


Rentrix Ltd. (Dept. E), Millfields Road, Clepton, E.S. Amnertt: 
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Letters to the Editor 


Defence with Tears 


Sir—Your article in your issue of 
Ayoust 18th sets forth the national 
oroblern with admirable precision, Your 
-onclusion is less admirable, and is self 
-ontradictory. You rightly doubt whether 
any political party will take “ resolute 
action to cut consumption” and then 
hopefully assume that a general election 
will give one party a large majority. 
Presumably you then expect this party 
to take “ resolute actiom” But ds this 
party to conceal from the electorate 
during the election its intention to make 
the electorate weep as soon as it gets 
office ? Because if it takes for its pro- 
gramme your admirable and essential 
proposals it will—on your own admis- 
sion—not get the votes. As one who 
has twice fought seats on a “hard” and 
not a “belly politics” programme, I 
am sure you are right in your belief that 
no party can win votes by promising to 
the electors if another party is 
ising not to hurt them. 

The only way out of this dilemma, 
ind it is only a question of how serious 
the crisis will become before we abandon 
the attempt to make 2-4 2 = § or even 
6, is for our political leaders to issue a 
joint statement setting forth the facts of 
ur economic situation and then form a 
National government. An immediate 
appeal to the country should then be 
made on a specific programme for the 
period 1952-55, 

It is essential to provide a political 
opportunity for that element in the 
make up of the majority of the electors 
which, given the chance, will put the 
needs of the nation before those of 
short-term self interest. The proposal 
I make would not bé acceptable to the 
Bevanites, who would provide the 
necessary opposition. The real and 
only genuine issue in British politics 
today [i.c. is the present rearmament 
programme necessary ?] would then be 
orought. into the open on the floor of 
the House —Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 

London, S.W.1 








_,Sit,—Your reduction of “alll the com- 
Pcxilies Of Current economic discussion ” 


‘o the “simple proposition” that 
solvency and security must be provided 
out of the mouths and off the backs of 
the British people” is. incomplete and 
on Of Gate, since you appear to ignore 
thé one factor which is fundamental to 
Sur modern democracy—the willing con- 
sent of the British people. “This blind 
‘pot in your analysis accounts for (1) 
your too easy dismissal of the extra £62 
million which a tax of 20s. in the £ on 
2 income over £2,000 a year would 
ring in, and (2) your failure to calculate 
Ne Psychological effeot on the trade 
Ons of the knowledge-that “ the rich ” 
peg escape route in saving less or 
fawing on capital. 


. 
T agree that the sum of £62 million is 
mere drop in the bucket, but its 


imposition or something like it is neces- 
sary to help remove from the workers’ 
minds a suspicion based on their own 
daily observations that some “ mouths ” 
and some “ backs ” will not suffer, come 
what may. Looked at from this angle, 
the sum of £62 million assumes a sym- 
bolic significance out of all proportion 
tO its monetary size. 


Secondly, it is surely no longer good 
economic analysis to describe an escape 
route which is open to “ the rich” with- 
out venturing even an opinion on how 
the route could be closed. For again, 
the workers do not need an economist to 
tell them of the existence of the escape 
route ; they know already, and the know- 
ledge stops them from adding to the 
drop in the bucket their own vast 
sacrifices. 


Mr Gaitskell is not unaware of all this. 
But he is trying to walk the razor’s 
edge between upsetting private enter- 
prise and upsetting the trade unions. 
Events (Mr Bevan is no more than a 
substantia] shadow cast by them), will 
either split the Labour Party or drive 
it back on to its early inspiration of 
social justice. At present, the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for sacrifices all round falls 
rather flat on a community where 
inequalities so obviously exist. It would 
do better to stake its electoral chances 
on a bold socialist policy. The incon- 
sistencies which you so untiringly cane 
stem very largely from its attempt to 
bring about socialism without tears.— 
Yours faithfully, T. A. RoBerTs 

Utley, Yorks 


Price Control 


Sir,—The insistence in your articles 
“ Cold Class War ” and “ Resort to Price 
Control” that Mr Gaitskell’s policy of 
dividend limitation and tighter price 
control is devoid of economic substance 
and inspired entirely by motives of 
political opportunism, seems to imply 
that you think it would be wise at the 
present juncture to do away with both 
altogether. It would be of great interest 
to your readers if you would state 
explicitly your views about this. 


Nor is it clear precisely what you think 
the consequences of tighter price control 
will be. At one point you say: “ Tighter 
price control will not reduce expendi- 
ture, it will merely divert it.” But you 
also say that “it will increase domestic 
consumption, drag resources from the 
export drive, from the rearmament pro- 
gramme and from essential capital 
investment.” I should be the last to 
dispute that universal price control—in 
so far as it reduces the share of profits 
and raises the share of wages in the 
national income—will ‘to some extent 
increase the propensity to consume, and 
so raise effective demand. But this is 
not the only influence. Demand is also 
very much influenced by price expecta- 
tions, an important point which receives 
no attention in either of your articles. 
The really dangerous point in inflation 
comes when the majority of people 


become convinced, not only that prices 
are going to rise, but are going to go on 
rising. It'is not unlikely that the rather 
sharp increase in personal consumption 
expenditure in the first half of the year 
was stimulated by just these considera- 
tions, the more so that the Chancellor 
himself, earlier in the year, was giving 
some Support to that view. His decision 
to tighten up price control now 4s calcu- 
lated to allay fears that the increase will 
be allowed to get out of hand. He can 
be fairly criticised for delaying his deci- 
sion so long, once the rearmament pro- 
gramme was clearly under way. The 
delay also makes it more likely that 
rationing will have to be re-introduced, 
especially for textiles and clothing. 


On balance the immediate effect of 
tighter price control should be to steady 
consumer’s demand. The effects on 
supply are not likely to be very marked 
in the short run. No doubt some manu- 
facturers will reduce production of price- 
controlled goods and find mofe profitable 
markets. Some of these resources may 
find their way into the “ free ” domestic 
sector: but some surely will go into 
exports or rearmament, where profits 
will now be relatively more attractive. 
This again will make it more likely that 
rationing will have to be introduced, or 
heavier purchase tax imposed upon non- 
essential consumer goods. (There is 
little hatm done if surplus consumer’s 
expenditure is diverted towards services 
which require little direct labour or raw 
materials, such as cinemas.) It may also, 
as was thé case in 1939-45, be necessary 
to allocate materials to the price- 
controlled sector. 


Your article draws attention to many 
of the anomalies inevitably created by 
price, control. In thjs respect Mr Gait- 
skell’s announcement shows a welcome 
attempt to try to overcome some of them. 
Since your article contains no construc- 
tive proposals for further improvement 
of the technique of price-control, one can 
only presume, from your parade of ail 
the familiar anomalies, that you want to 
drop the whole thing. In the light of 
the experience of both this country and 
the United States since 1939, that would 
seem to be an act of calculated folly.— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. D. N. Worswick 

Magdalen College, 

Oxford © 

[This letter is referred to on page 438 
—Ep1ror.]} 


«One Way Only” 


Sir,—In your issue of August 11th, 
Mr D. Seers pleads for greater assistance 
to the under-developed countries at the 
expense of rearmament. There are two 
major errors in his reasoning. 


First, the appeal to egalitarian senti- 
ment introduces an irrelevancy, We are 
invited to think of the proposed policy 
“in the familiar terms- of ‘ redistribut- 
ing’ income towards the most needy, 
which has always had the double appeal 
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Rhapsody in Blue Shirt 


Sir,—After the Sheffie|c: Congress had E 
been banned last year, you commented ; 
that although Communis:: had no right 
to protest, it was the duty of non-Com, 
munists to do so, because such an a 
violated the Western conception 
freedom. , 

May I then, as a n 


1On- Communi ; 


student member of the RB 


the poorer countries with the policy 
pursued by the West and _ thus 
strengthens the local Communists, whose 
efforts it is ostensibly intended to frus- 
trate. It would be quite unfair to sug- 
gest that everyone who supports the 
Bevan line is insincere in his professed 
opposition to Communism. But those 
who are sincere must be singularly 
lacking in judgment to allow themselves 
to be used for the furtherance of Com- 


of relieving both our conscience and 
political tension.” I do not wish to 
digress in order to discuss whether such 
a levelling down is really the best way 
of encouraging world economic develop- 
ment, and I shall confine attention to 
the fact that there is really very little 
trace of international egalitarianism in 
Mr Bevan’s policy. For it is not 
suggested that we should reduce our 
own standard of living for the benefit 


. ritis 
of the needy overseas ; on the contrary, munist purposes. — Yours faithfully, tion travelling to the Youth Pewee 
we are to enjoy both a happy conscience Oxford T. WILSON Berlin last week, protest a: the wes : 
and a higher standard for ourselves. which the American ond Westen 
Philanthropy and greater comfort are 


Governments, while rem 
cally within their rights, have done all 
in their power to prevent us from reach, 
ing Berlin ? It is the mora! issue which 


Slow-Footed Messenger 


Sir,—The Stationery Office desires to, 
give a good service to its customers, and 


: . unIng techni. 
to be achieved at the same time by the 
simple process of cutting expenditure on 


defence. Moreover, as you pointed out, 


only a minor part of the resources to the criticism in your issue of August 4th is of primary importance for freedom q 
be released by such cuts is to be devoted has therefore caused some concern. With travel and communication is one of the 
to the lofty international purposes on one and a half niillion transactions with most vital of human rights. There ay 
which Mr Seers concentrates attention. the public each year occasional mistakes constant danger that if the majority of 


are inevitable, but no general complaints 


The proposal to incur so grave a risk ’ ‘ 
phi . from libraries are known, and, to the 


Seers’s claim that “the threat of Com. best of the Stationery Office belie, 
munism stems from the disparity be- libraries are receiving a satisfactory ser- 
tween the living standards that people _ Vice. _ If the difficulties from which your 
believe they should have, and what they criticism arises can be made known to 
actually enjoy ...” It is surely extra- ‘the Stationery Office, — will be 
ordinary that, in the light of postwar © vestigated and remedied. 
experience, anyone should hold such a Slowness. in. releasing international 
view today. This is the second fallacy. publications arises from distance, as your 
May one ask Mr Seers how many of the comment admits, and because the 
countries at present under Communist organisations find it impossible, with 
control could have been saved if the reports of immediate political interest or 
standard of life had been raised a little news value, to wait for simultaneous 
by international investment? Of course, release in all countries. Press sum- 
foreign aid may sometimes help, but maries appear, or direct subscribers 
we are not dealing primarily with issues receive copies by post, before the main 
which will be settled by a fair democratic supply, which because of expense must 
: judgment of economic performance. We come by sea, reaches the Stationery 
are dealing with an aggressive military Office. 
dictatorship which will not be more re- 
luctant to expand its territories if the 
prizes are made richer by our efforts and 
our ability to protect both them and 
ourselves correspondingly weakened. 


The argument that external aid is 
needed to fight Communism overseas is 
respectable, but it is ominous that it 
is only our defence programme, surely 
modest enough in the present situation, 
which is to contribute to this end. Even 
if such a policy does not secure adop- 
tion, it is good Communist propaganda. 
It divides educated opinion in the West 


a group is Communist, the rights of th 
individual concerned will be denied, 
which is @ tragic miscarriage of th 
Western conception of justice. It is 
course unnecessary to point out that the 
policies of the governments have played 
into the hand of the Communists, and 
enabled them to make capita! out of the 
whole affair—Yours faithfully, 
GILLIAN BaLiance 
Hatfield, Herts 


The Borderline of Treason 


Sir,—Mr. Brown is, I think, right in 
demanding that the law should recon 
sider the position of those displaying 
“ something that is certain!y not loyalty.” 
But the heresy that “ protection draw 
allegiance ” must not pass unchallenged, 
at any rate for acceptance as a genenl 
rule. Taken to its logical conclusion tt 
means that an alien can be given the 
rights and duties of a British subja 
allegiance and all that flows from it, by 
enjoying effective*protection, that is, by 
being issued with a British passpom 
whether properly or improperly. The 
doctrine that the passport office, by 
issuing a passport obtained under fale 
pretences or one erroneously delivered, 
can take the place of the whole natural- 
sation procedure, appears to me more 


If the criticism of the lack of imagina- 
tion in handling important publications 
relates to the recent report on “ Maternal 
Care and Mental Health” from. the 
World Health Organisation the error of 
judgment in under-estimating the initial 
demand, with the result that it was out 
of stock for some time soon after its 
release, is regretted, and apologies have 
already been made to the author. «This 
report was exceptional, and the break- 
down is not typical of the care taken in 
handling this important class of official 
publications.—Yours faithfully, 





and exploits the perennial tendency of 
liberal-minded people to search for 
panaceas when faced with an ugly mili- 
tary situation, It fosters discontent in 


T. C. D. Evans 
Director of Publications 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


E.C.1 


fully, F. M. M. 
' Reform Club, S.W.1 


than doubtful, but it is clearly implicit 
in any such statement.- -Yours faith 


STEINER 
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)NOMIST, August 25, 1958 


THE Et ; 
Invention and 
Development 


Sir—In your issue of August t1th you 
refer to a Statement by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on. the buying-up and 
suppression of patents ..,. protect 
equipm “nt from becoming obsolete. 

It would be interesting to know what 
evidence exists that this practice is, or 
nas ever been, adopted to any but 
negligible extent in this country. Exten- 

. investigation of the question by 
sevel -ommitrees during the last 
rwenty-ive years, including the Swan 
Committee whose work formed the basis 
of the present Patents Act, 1949, has 
failed to bring to light any convincing 


evidence of a single occurrence ; and the 
Patents Acts which have been in force 
during that period have contained pro- 
visions which operate against the 


successful suppression of any patented 
invention of merit and commercial 
promise 


[ suggest, with respect, that it is time 


—Yours faithfully, PF. W. G. Greener 
London, E.C.t 


‘Prisoners’ Friend ” 


Si—In deprecating the Home 
Secretary's decision to prevent prisoners 
being allowed the services of a 
‘prisoners’ friend,” I did not intend to 
imply that visiting Magistrates are not 
nxious to see justice done. But, as Mr 
Townroe in his letter to you very fairly 
points out, “the present system is 
not always perfect,” and the difficulty 
is “to find suitable men and women with 
the leisure and ability to work up each 
case and plead for the prisoner.” 


rhe Howard League has for some time 
now advocated the appointment of 
‘ull-time, trained social workers to all 
is among these men and 


prisons. It 
women that suitable prisoners’ friends 


might be found. Although I do not think 
that prison social workers should be put 
into a position where they have to take 
sides against one party or another, I 
believe they could, if so desired by the 
prisoners, state their case for them 
intelligibly and coherently. It is precisely 
some such thought which underlies 
Section 52 (2) of the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948, which merely ensures that a 
prisoner charged with an offence “ shall 
be given proper opportunity for present- 
ing his case.” It is; in fact, only an 
enabling clause, and any arrangement 
under it could perhaps.only be put into 
effect slowly and cautiously. But why 
render it inoperative before it has been 
given a fair trial? Surely it is worth 
demonstrating even to—indeed, particu- 
larly to—the more anti-social individual 
that no effort is spared to treat him 
justly.—Yours faithfully, 
HuGu J. Kare 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
S.W.1 


Self Control for Machines 


Sir—Readers of your article on 
automatic control mechanisms may be 
interested to learn that the British Iron 
and Steel Research Association has been 
studying the automatic control of thick- 
ness in the rolling of steel sheet and 
strip. Earlier this year demonstrations 
were given on an experimental rolling 
mill of a new method of automatic 
control developed in the association’s 
laboratories. This is essentially a 
“ faster-than-human ” method of control 
made necessary by the high rolling 
speeds of modern mills in which, should 
a change in rolling conditions occur, 
many feet of “off-gauge” strip may be 
produced before a human operator has 
had time to make the necessary readjust- 
ment. A peculiar refinement of the 
method is that the rolls themselves are 
used to measure the thickness of the 
strip at the same time as they roll it, and 
the measurement is automatically “fed 
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back” to the adjusting controls in a 
fraction of the time that it can be “fed 
back ” by human agency. 


It is perhaps worth pointing out that 
this country leads the world in the appli- 
cation of automatic control systems to 
the open hearth steel furnace. The 
association has been closely connected 
with this development through one of its 
committees which was set up as long ago 
as 1946 to study the instrumentation and 
automatic control of such furnaces. 

The association’s staff also incluces a 
small team of engineers specialising in 
the theory and practice of automatic 
control mechanisms and their applica- 
tion to the steel industry generally.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. C. F. HESSENBERG, 
Deputy Director 
British Iron and Steel Research 
Association 


A Deal with Franco 


Sir—I have just returned from a visit 
to Malaga. The news that the United 
States is about to acquire naval and air 
bases in Spain has been followed by a 
marked strengthening of the peseta. In 
the free market of Tangier the peseta 
now stands at 133 to the { as against 
148.50 three weeks ago. There has been 
a similar improvement against the dollar. 
Signs are also evident of an improve- 
ment in the internal purchasing power of 
the peseta. Prices in Andalusia, which 
had been rising steadily for years, have 
fallen with dramatic suddenness in the 
last two or three weeks. ‘The articles 
chiefly affected, however, are foodstuffs 
and agricultural produce, and the fall in 
prices must be aseribed at least in part 
to this season’s good harvests. It remains 
to be seen whether the decrease in prices 
will spread to industrial products.-— 
Yours faithfully, 

Maryjorre Grice-HvutTcHINsoN 

London 


Books and Publications 


The Russian Jew 


The Jews in the Soviet Union. 


380 pages, 
Interest in this book derives from the 


} fact that pre-revolutionary Russia was 


{ 
the 


l¢ ~ classical” country of anti-Jewish 
pogroms and that the Bolsheviks, when 
they (ook power, set out to cure Russia 
ot age-old racial and religious hatreds. 
How far have they succeeded in this ? 
More important still, how far have they 
oe (o their original intentions and 
Nicies ? 

The author, a former official. in’ 
Kerensky’s government and himself a 
Jew, ‘S in some ways extremely well 
qualified to answer these questions. He 
has assembled an impressive wealth of 
atcrial from: Russian and Jewish 


‘ources, showing that Soviet poli 
‘owards the Jews has been ale rans 


By Solomon M. Schwarz, 


Syracuse University Press. 
$5.00. 


and opportunist. Officially, the equality 
of all peoples and races remains the un- 
Challenged principle of the ruling 
ideology ; and almost any manifestation 
of antisemitism is illegal. But, here as 
elsewhere, divergences between theory 
anid practice have occurred even if they 
have been carefully concealed. The deep- 
seated anti-Jewish feeling in the mass of 
the people has not been eradicated, as 
witness the response of the Ukrainians 
to Nazi incitement during the last war. 
This points to a significant failure in 


‘social and political education ; and Mr 
Schwarz ought perhaps to have. concen- 


trated on this aspect of the problem more 


official ambiguity. The Communist Part; 
has often adopted a pro-Jewish attitude ; 
it has encouraged education and literature 
in Yiddish and, partly against its own 
precepts, it has experimented with re- 
settling Jews in compact communities. 
But the Politbureau has not been averse 
from exploiting popular antisemitism 
when this suited its purpose, for instance 
during the decisive struggle, in the 
nineteen-thisties, with the various oppo- 
sition groups, among whose leaders were 
many Communists of Jewish origin. The 
ambiguity has increased since the war. 
While in the United Nations Russia con- 
spicuously backed Zionist aspirations, the 
Politbureau reacted strongly against the 
enthusiasm of Soviet Jews for the new 
state of Israel. The apparent eclipse, 


since 1948, of the previously encouraged 
Yiddish theatre, literature and press has 
given rise to anxious speculation and even 
alarm among western Jews. In the recent 
campaign against the “cosmopolitanism” 
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of the intelligentsia, anti-Jewish tones 
could also be detected: Mr Schwarz 
concludes that 

since the middle of 1949 antisemitism: in 
the USSR has shunned making’ any 
open display. But the stealthy variety 
of antisemitism .. . continues to exert 
its undeniable influence on Soviet 
society. 

The value of this well documented 
book is diminished by its author’s bias. 
“ Underlying and ultimately determining 
Soviet policy,” he says, “is the denial 
[by the Communists] of the existence of 
a Jewish nationality”; and this, the 
“ assimilationist ” attitude has, accord- 
ing to Mr Schwarz, vitiated Soviet policy. 
All too often he identifies, unconvinc- 
ingly, the policy of assimilation with 
antisemitism, with which it has nothing 
in common. The only real alternative to 
assimilation was and still is Zionism. 
Yer Mr Schwarz is not a Zionist, and to 
Zionism he devotes almost no attention. 
He approaches his subject from the angle 
of the Bund, the Jewish Socialist Party of 
Russia and’ Poland, which was strongly 
opposed to the idea of a Jewish state, yet 
claimed that the Jews were a separate 
nation and ought to enjoy autonomy in 
the countries where they lived. ‘This is 
an unrealistic and illogical attitude ; and 
its rejection by the Bolsheviks does not 
seem to have been either as wicked or as 
stupid as the author suggests. (It was 
just as strongly 
Mensheviks.) Mr Schwarz is distressed 
because Soviet Jews tend to discard 
Yiddish in favour of Russian and to send 
their children to Russian rather than to 
Yiddish schools ; but this movement to- 
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“ A writer who adds shape to force and fire. 
He likes the dramatic—the bull ring or the circus 
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— Observer. 





“ Moving, humorous, poignant and well told, 
these storics will grip the imagination and stir 
the feelings.’’— Scotsman. 
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sympathy for all sorts and conditions of men, 
and a variety of mood. He is certain of a host 
of happy readers who will recommend this book.” 
—John O’ London. 
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repudiated by the 





wards assimilation is inevitable, and he 
ought not to use it to substantiate part 
of his indictment of Soviet policy. 


The “assimilationist” policy was the 
only logical alternative to Zionism in 
eastern as well as western Europe. True 
enough, it has not worked in eastern and 
central Europe. Nor has any other 
policy, including that advocated by Mr 
Schwarz. All schemes for the solution 
of the Jewish problem perished together 
with six million Jews in Hitler’s gas- 
chambers. The author does not relate 
the fate of the Jews in the Soviet Union 
to this tragedy. This is a pity. Mr 
Schwarz has the knowledge needed for a 
genuine analysis of the Jewish problem in 
Russia, but he has produced merely a 
Jewish contribution to current anti- 
Soviet literature. 


The Material ot History 


Survey of International Affairs, 1938, 
Vol. Il: The Crisis Over Czecho- 
slovakia. By R. G. D, Laffan. OUP 
for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 475 pages. 308. 


’ Documents on International. Affairs, 


1939-1946. Vol. I: March-Sep- 
tember, 1939. OUP for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 576 pages, 
50s, 


The. previous volume in the “ Survey 
of International Affairs” (1938, Vol. I) 
was published in 1941, and the previous 
volume of “ Documents on International 
Affairs” (1938, Vol. HI) in 1943. All 
who have used the earlier volumes, 
which reach back to 1920, will welcome 
the resumption of these two valuable 
series. 

Not the least testimony to their value 
is the fact that their usefulness does not 
diminish with age. Anyone who has 
undertaken research into the  inter- 
national situation in the 1920s and 
1930s—and the number of such students 
is growing—will vouch for the accuracy 
and good judgment which have gone 
to the compilation of the earlier volumes 
and which make them; if not an indis- 
pensable guide, at least the most con- 
venient introduction available to the 
sources and problems of the period. 

The difficulty of selection and com- 
pilation has increased each year since the 
series began. If international affairs are 
not more complex than they ever were, 
the mass of published official documents 
emanating from national governments 
and international organisations has never 
ceased to grow. The effect of the second 
world war was not only to delay the 
pubkication of volumes but also to throw 
up further mountains of material, which 
would otherwise have remained secret, 
notably in collections of documents on 
British and German foreign policy. But 
the present.volumes are proof that’ the 
increasing difficulties are being faced 
and overcome ; and although these other 
collections are rivals, to some extent, of 
the Chatham House series, this will in 
no way affect the-value of the latter as 
more selective but more comprehensive 
source books for the study of inter- 
national affairs. 

The arrears are being tackled man- 
fully. A third volume of the “ Survey ” 
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for 1938 is already in Preparat; 
work is proceeding simultaneous’ 
series of “Survey” volumes for 19 . 
1946 and on the annual series Which wif 
continue the record from 1947. Volym. 
of the “Documents” fo; the std 
1939-1946 and for the years since 194) 
will appear in parallel with the 
“Survey” volumes, and will be mo 
closely co-ordinated with them than y - 
the case before the war. Fle 


With so much work Proceeding 4 
once, and considering the ever-increasing 
amount of material, it is no SUrprise that 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee is no longer 
able to do most of the actual writing of 
the Surveys as he did before the wat 
The present excellent volume op the 
Czechoslovakian crisis is the work of 
Mr R. G. D. Laffan, with assistance from 
the staff of the Institute ; Mr Laffan and 
Viscount Chilston will be chiefly respon. 
sible for the third volume for 193: 
many of the volumes for the years sinc 
1939 will, it appears, be the work of 
other authors. But the “Survey” wij 
remain, and the “ Documents” have now 
been put, under Professor Toynbee’ 
general editorship ; and this should be 2 
further guarantee, if one were required, 
that the high standard of both series wil 
be maintained. 
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Personal History 
The Rise and Fall of the Japanes 


Empire. By David H. James, Alla 
and Unwin. 409 pages. 215. 
Captain James’s qualifications fo 


writing. this book are an intermittent 
residence in Japan since the age of three, 
knowledge of the Japanese language, and 
personal experience as a British intell- 
gence officer in the Malayan campag 
and subsequently as a prisoner of wat 
in Japan. The parts of the book which 
are based on his own experience and 
observation are lively and interesting and 
make a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Pacific war. Unfortu 
nately Captain James sets out to be a 
historian and to explain the why an 
wherefore of great events. The further 
he gets away from what he has himsel 
seen and known, the wilder and more 
confused is his thinking, and the mentl 
chaos is reflected in the writing. Even 
when the idea is quite clear, the styles 
of an unusual extravagance. 
However, by this time, perfidiows 
Albion—of continental derision—with 
the aid of the decadent British Empire 
(of Nazi fiction) had accepted the re 
of dictator in the tragedy of “Blood, 
Sweat and Tears” under the stage 
management of Winston Churchill, th 
ugnacious epitome of civilisation’s fight 

or freedom against tyranny, and wis 
striking back slowly but effectively. 
The autobiographical sections 4 
a simpler style, for Captain James * 


in 


literary flourishes. He belongs t© Kip- 
ling’s world, to the company of thos 
who, as empire-builders or pionees 
trade, as sahibs or old China ba ve 
sustained a Britain outside Britain W" 


sicklied o’er with the pale cast of though 
In our time that world has 20% 
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pieces, and dejected men of action, dimly 
conscious of a vast and adverse process 
of history, are trying to find out what 
has happened. The author personally 
enters the story on page 127 and subse- 
quently we get glimpses of a varied and 
adventurous life—gold-mining in Alaska 
in 1899, tax-collecting on the Yangtse 
for the Chinese Government, coal- 
mining in North China, controlling 
Chinese labour on the Rand, serving 
with the Imperial Light Horse in the 
Zulu campaign of 1906, selling steel in 
Japan, Korea, China and Siberia, service 
in the Chinese Salt Gabelle, service in 
the British Army in the First World 
War, postwar intelligence service in the 
intervention period in Siberia; and so on. 
In May, 1941, we find him on his way 
tc Singapore as an intelligence officer, 
and from this time on, the narrative is 
alive with personal experience of the 
great drama of the Pacific war. No book 
has given a more devastating account of 
the incredible complacency and fatuous 
optimism which reigned in Singapore in 
the months before the blow fell. Captain 
James had very little understanding of 
Japanese politics—his account of the 
mutiny of February 26th, for example, 
is quite erroneous—but he knew enough 
of the Japanese national temper and 
fighting capacity to realise that the 
ritish and Dutch military authorities 
in South-east Asia were living in a world 
of illusion. Having been posted to 
Borneo, he was recalled in disgrace for 
expressing the view at a conference that 
the Japanese on landing would capture 
Kuching within seventy-two hours ; in 
the event they did st in eight hours. 


Input-Output Analysis 


The Structure of American Economy, 
1919-1939. By Wassily W. Leontief. 
Oxford University Press. | Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 264 pages. 365. 

Some skim through a book from the 
beginning ; others start at the end. Here 
is a book which should definitely be read 
backwards. All the material has 
appeared in print before ; the first three 
parts*are the original text of the 1941 
edition of the book and the last part com- 
prises articles published since 1944. The 
development of Professor Leontief’s 
well known “ input-output” technique, 
as extended and simplified during the 
past ten years, is best viewed in retro- 
spect. The last section is an admirable 
survey, taking ‘up fewer than twenty 
pages, of the whole field, and was written 
for a general audience at the American 


‘Economic Association ‘Conference in 


December, 1948. The preceding sec- 
tions of Part IV, published in 1944-46, 
can then be tackled with greater under- 
standing. They give a clear account of 
the basic construction of the technique, 
and of the range and limitations of its 
application in the making of policy with 
examples taken from the structure of the 
American economy in 1939. 

The applications of the theory are all 
in the field of comparative statics and 
attempt answers to such questions as: 
If consumers demand an additional 
million automobiles, what new jobs are 
created ? If an export surplus is <limi- 
nated, how does output shift between 


different industries ? If all wage-rates 
rise by 10 per cent, how do the prices 
of various goods and services change ? 
Professor Leontief is now working on an 
extension of his technique which intro- 
duces dynamic elements. Others are 
applying the methods to the data and 
problems of different countries; Dr 
Barna’s work on British data is notable. 
The development of high-speed comput- 
ing processes has made the full applica- 
tion of the technique feasible just at the 
time when the conclusions are likely to 
be most useful. One looks forward to 
the publication of the results of the work 
mow proceeding. 


Generalised Ideas 


The Idea and Practice of General 
Education. (An Account of the 
College of the University of Chicago by 
present and former members of the 
Faculty.) University of Chicago Press, 
Cambridge University Press. 333 pages. 

26s. 


The problem of mass _ university 
education is one with which the Ameri- 
cans are far more familiar than we are. 
The right to be educated is 4 primitive 
American belief, and faith in the 
effectiveness of edueation is in America 
as widespread as it is attractive. Because 
Americans have always had to deal with 
this problem they have often been 
patronised by Europeans who were 
unaware of its existence. Degrees in 
journalism, theses on restaurant-keeping 
and professors of physical culture do not 
fit in with the Oxford and Cambridge 
conception of university life. But it is 
always a mistake to suppose that the 
Americans—the most. self-critical of 
peoples—are unaware of their own fail- 
ings, and in the last few years there has 
been much hard thinking, of which this 
book is an impressive example, about 
university education in general, and 
about the problem of a general education 
in particular. 

Nowhere has the thought been more 
serious or the experiment bolder than at 
the University of Chicago since the 
arrival there of Chancellor Hutchins in 
1929. Anyone who reads this book will 
be struck by the radical nature of his 
reforms. The educational tradition in 
America is not very deep ; taking advan- 
tage of this fact, Mr Hutchins started 
afresh. Tiers of committees were 
created, fundamental questions were put 
to them, the curriculum was altogether 
revised, and today a B.A. degree at 
Chicago can be obtained in two years— 
though it takés five years to get an M.A. 
degree which corresponds roughly to an 


English B.A.—after a series of general- 


courses which are “exact, penetrating 
treatments of the basic principles of” 
the humanities, the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, mathematics, writing, 
languages and, finally, “integration” to 
pull the whole thing together. -The 
faculty is far from satisfied with either 
the curriculum or the methods of teach- 
ing and examining, and these are under 
constant review by further committees 
in order that youth may emerge better 


prepared “to deal with the personal and . 


social problems with which all men in 
a democratic country are confronted.” 
De Tocqueville noted that the Ameri- 


~~ 
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their faith in general idea . Not Only do 4 


they expect to teach 


4 ule 
student straight from hig} Bisse 
basic principles ” of knowled ge below 
can have had a chance to absorb ned : 
of the matter, but also the ; teaching ; 
based on their answer she question 
“ what is.a general education and wha « _ 
it for ?” To some English nen this oul 
seem an almost improper question. fy _ 
iS not education necessary for every. 


thing? And if we could answer the “ 
question, would not the answer include 4 
the answer to larger questions (such a ~ 
what is living for ?) which few would 

dare to answer ? 


Bliss and Horror 


Wisdom, Madness and folly. The : 
Philosophy of a Lunatic. By John 
Custance.. Gollancz. 252 pages. 166, 


It is unusual to encounter a man who © 
suffers from periodic bouts of depression 
and of manic excitement—one of th | 
common forms of mental illness—who | 
can describe in vivid detai! his experi. | 
ences during these abnormal phases | 
Most manic-depressives lack the descrip. — 
tive power or are unable afterwards 0 | 
recall their feelings during the attack, 
or else; like Boswell, look upon thes 
episodes as unpleasant interruptions in 
the enthralling stream of everyday life— 
to be passed over as quick!y as poss‘ble 
In the early chapters of this book there 
is a full and fascinating account of the 
author’s experiences in these phases 
bliss and of horror, and his descripuon 
far surpasses the pale and second-hand © 
accounts to be found in the textbook 
of psychiatry. Unfortunate!y, as is plan 
from the subtitle, the main reason fot 
this book is the author’s conviction that | 
he has more to communicate than nich | 
emotional experiences. He proceeds @ | 
the remainder of the book 10 develop, | 
with a wealth of allusion and ecrudivo, 
an extremely comprehens!ve but barely 
comprehensible philosophy This derives 
mainly from Jung and is based on the | 
concepts of pairs of opposites so lamiiat 
in theology, mythology 24 carliet ‘ 
psychology. It would be 4s peony 
remember, however, that the ecstasy 
acute mania may well prove to be ® © 
biochemically determined as delirium 
tremens with ifs terror and its pink 


cl SN Whereas society views te 
erings of the inebriate with tolerail 
amusement, the author seems 10 postt- 
late that the manic, by virtue of his 
peculiarity, should be regarded as 
possessing the key to the \niverse. 
An appendix contains some strong 
criticisms of mental hospi: administte 
tion and nursing. These, like much 
the book, have been writtcn in 3 - : 
of mild manic excitement, and whale ne 
the rights and wrongs of his papite: 
author himself in a relatively stable p> o 
adds later “I see the point . vi 
‘authorities more clearly ‘4 ba 
but 1 ‘still see my con _.. | must ee 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Washington, D.C. 

RESIDENT TRUMAN and his Secretary of Defence, 
P General Marshall, might be justified in believing, with 
the hero of Mr Masefield’s “Odtaa,” that life is “one 
damned thing after another.” No sooner was the end of the 
task of persuading Congress to accept the foreign aid Bill, 
in something not too far from its original form, in sight than 
the men responsible for framing American strategic policy 
were faced. with a renewed demand for a vast increase in the 
strength of the United States Air Force—from the present 
target of 95 groups to a figure which has been put as high 
as 175 groups. The President’s civilian advisers on defence 
policy have every reason to resist this expansion. They are 
only too keenly aware that the present rearmament pro- 
gramme is far behind schedule, and the production experts 
have given a stern warning that the diversion of resources 
which would be entailed by such an expansion of the Air 
Force might put an insupportable strain on the national 
economy. It would certainly mean that even fewer of an 
already inadequate supply of machine tools would be avail- 
able for the output of tanks and other weapons. The Bureau 
of the Budget is also, not unnaturally, opposed to a propo- 
sition which would involve spending as much on the Air 
Force in each of the next three years as last January’s Budget 
allowed for the whole of the armed forces in 19§2. 


Finally, the strategic planners can point to the dangers 
not only of spending billions of dollars on types of aircraft 
which may become obsolete, but of committing the United 
States to a type of strategy which may become outdated. 
The rapid development in the technology of guided missiles 
and pilotless aircraft, together with new advances in the 
manufacture of* smaller atomic bombs, have made the 
planners highly doubtful whether an increase in bomber 
groups is really the best way to expand the offensive power 
of the United States. 


The President and his defence advisers still adhere to 
their belief in the principle of “ balanced forces,” partly for 
strategic reasons which have been powerfully strengthened 
by the lessons of Korea, partly because it is the formula best 
calculated to ensure harmony between the three services. 
It is true that General Marshall has suggested a modifica- 
ton of the principle because of the important role that the 
Air Force must play in European defence, but he is not 
Prepared to recommend abandonment of the principle 
altogether. And the President is anxious, for political 
‘easons, with an election campaign approaching, to avoid a 


aps of last year’s cut-throat warfare among the Chiefs 
of Staff 


The pressure to expand the Air Force is, in fact, the result 
of an alliance between the Air Force itself and a group in 
Congress headed by the Republican Senator Lodge and the 

mocrat Representative Carl Vinson, who is the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. At present there 
are three Bills before Congress. One seeks to double the 
‘ize and increase the influence of the Marine Corps. A 
‘cond calls for the construction of two super aircraft car- 
‘iets for the Navy, and is commonly regarded as a sop to 


Strategy by the People 


naval pride and ambition should the programme for an 
expanded Air Force become a reality, for there can be no 
prospect of starting work on these carriers for a long time 
to.come. The third calls for an Air Force of 163 groups. 
The detailed facts and figures with which it is being advo- 
cated suggests that its sponsors are being supplied with 
information from highly placed official sources in the Air 
Force. 


For the past three years Congress has shown far greater 
zeal for a large Air Force than has the Administration. While 
the Defence Department was planning on a basis of 48 air 
groups, Congress repeatedly tried to force 70 greups down 
the Administration’s throat. After the invasion of Korea 
last summer, the Administration itself raised its sights to 
95 groups, a target which was confirmed by the President 
early this year. Now, less than six months after Congress 
has got an Air Force considerably larger than it originally 
wanted, it is demanding a further enlargement of about 80 
per cent. Perhaps the crowning move in this game of 
“ think of a number and double it ” is the demand of General 
Carl Spaatz for 250 groups. 


In a Congress which has been too little interested in the 
planning of military security and too much interested in 
petty budget-cutting (last week it reduced the appropriation 
for civil defence by 90 per cent), the sight of Congressmen 
clamouring for an even bigger Air Force seems paradoxical. 
The fact is, however, that these men represent, not a strain 
of bellicosity in American public opinion, but that complex 
of fears and hopes which used to be known as isolationism. 
In the minds of many ordinary Americans a gigantic fleet of 
bombers is the means by which America can defend itself 
without exposing its sons to the corrupting influences of long 
occupation or fighting “over there” It has the additional 
attraction in their eyes that an Air Force can be built in 
American factories and can to a great extent be based and 
maintained on American soil, and so will not depend for its 
efficiency or strength on the co-operation of foreign allies. 


The public clamour for an expanded Air Force derived its 
impetus not so much from Senator Lodge, whose arguments 
were based on a tenable strategic theory, but from Senator 
Taft who, though he does not know the first thing about 
strategy, yet perfectly expresses the muddled public thinking 
about what air power can achieve on its own. In January 
he made a stirring speech in which he accepted the defence 
ef Europe as an American obligation, but demanded that it 
should be discharged by air power and not by the stationing 
of American troops overseas. Vague as he was, he offered 





‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London, Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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& way out of theif confusion to the many well-intentioned 
Americans who wish to do their duty by the free world but 
do not wish their sons to leave America to do it. It is not 
without significance that the theories of Major Alexander 
Seversky, the arch-priest of the “ Victory-through-Air- 
power ” sect, have been widely acclaimed only in the more 
isolationist sections of the press. 


* 


The importance of this public discussion on the size of 
the United States Air Force is not so much that it may lead 
to a wrangle among the planners of American strategy, but 
that it may become a first-class political issue which the 
Republicans might be able to capitalise. The fact that 
President Truman is known to have appealed to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to reconcile their differences on the subject 
in private is clear evidence of what he fears could happen 
if they were to settle them in public. There would be 
nothing temarkable if they did. The American people 
throughout their history have always regarded miutary 
strategy as a fit subject for popular discussion and decision, 
not after the battle, but before it. Indeed, Senator Connally, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
warned Congress last March that it should not try to dictate 
strategy to the Generals. “ Look,” he said, “ what happened 
at Bull Run ”—the opening battle of the Civil War, a battle 
which was fought by the Federal Generals only because they 
had been. pushed into it by Congressional pressure, a battle 
which they lost and, in so doing, gave to the Southern Con- 
federates a confidence which enabled them to continue the 
war. 


The present popular interest presents the Administration 
with an awkward problem which it is not in a strong position 
to deal with. Ever since the Korean war began, it has had 
to issue repeated warnings that the United States is faced 
with an acute international situation which may lead to a 
third world war. The Administration can scarcely go on 
appealing for sacrifices from the people and demanding urgent 
measures for reatmament if, at the same time, it appears 
to reject the generous offers of Congress to provide it with 
the bombers, aircraft carriers and marines which are the 
popular panaceas for the ills which it describes. 


No Butter Without Guns? 


Tue signposts to the American economy are today pointing 
in opposite directions, and there is as great a divergence 
among economists who try to assess which way that 
economy will be going in the next few months. The business 
indicators which climbed steadily and sharply to record 
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heights after the Korean outbreak have now levelled of and 
have even in some cases declined ; but, when they ° 
analysed, it appears that this is the result not of , Fy 
trend, but of conflicting forces pulling two \. ose 


ys one 
*The first chart, for example, shows that the Fed ites 
Board’s index of industrial production, unti] Jyly. oe 
holidays caused it to fall off sharply, had been shines 
stationary since the beginning of the year. But ip recent 
months, at least, this was largely because a decline . 
the index for non-durable manufactures was offset by ia 


in that for mineral production. The stability of the durable 
manufactures index since March mas®s a simila; tug-of-war: 
increases in production of armaments, machinery and othe; 
defence requirements have cancelled out decreases jp oUt. 
put of consumer goods such as automobiles, which have bees 
caused not only by shortages of materials but also bys 
falling off in demand. 


The same influences can be seen in the wholesale price 
indexes ; the index for all commodities had, unti! this month, 


been dropping steadily since the spring, but the fall would 
have been more severe had not the firmness in such industria! 
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products as metals and building materials, needed for th 
rearmament programme, offset the weaknesses in textiles and 
other civilian goods that ordinary consumers have been 
leaving on shop shelves. It is this fall in sales of almost al 
types of civilian goods that is the most ominous sign in the 
present business situation. It means that inventories have 
been built up to an alarming degree, for orders placed last 
winter, when sales were breaking all records, are now being 
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delivered. It means too that new orders have been compa 
tively few and far between recently, although since May 
they have been picking up as inventories have at last begun 
to decline. : 

Some of the economists who study this situation eon 
that the peaks of business activity, employment and Cm 
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rices have been reached, if not passed, for the 























modity prices ” 
: remainder of this year at any rate ; a few say for much longer 
~ «Others, who are as well informed and have proved 
to be equal’y good prophets in the past, consider that the 
. oresent brief lull will be over before the winter and that 
‘ oom and inflation will then get going again for a period 
" which is variously estimated at from six months to two years. 
: The main forecast on which the two schools split is future 
il 4 . . 
" government spending on national security programmes, a 
e category which covers military payrolls, arms for both the 
~atvp s ; e ° 
e United States and its allies, and other foreign aid. As the 
hart shows, this expenditure will, according to present 
‘ | © - 
eT plans, rise more rapidly than the total supply of goods and 
t- services can reasonably be expected to do, for the labour 
‘orce is already fully employed and there are limits to the 
a issih 
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possible increases in working time and productivity. This 
30 ° 
; seems to mean that consumers will have more money to 
spend, probably about $15 billion more, and no more goods 
_ and services, if as many, to spend it on. They will compete 
the amongst themselves and with the government for available 
and supplies and the result can only be inflation, since Congress 
een is most unlikely to permit the drastic tax increases which 
tall would cut disposable personal incomes down to fit the 
the supply of goods and services. 
ave The opposite view is that expenditure on armaments will 
last not in fact rise so far or so fast as at present planned, because 
“ing 


the United States will be persuaded by Russia’s latest moves 
that the Soviet threat is neither so great nor so immediate 
it has recently seemed to be. With the government taking 
asmaller share of the very large national output, and with 
not only business inventories but also consumers’ stocks at 
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unprecedentedly high levels, as the result of last wintet’s 
buying spree, the present lull will, according to this view, 
become a real recession, probably more severe than that of 
1949. In fact all the economists, whose predictions have 
been somewhat uncompromisingly expressed above, agree 
that the American economy is vulnerable ; at this point they 
disagree only on whether, and to what extent, international 
political developments are going to hurt it. In this field 
they have no claim to be expert forecasters. 


There is, however, a further disagreement in the economic 
field itself. The argument, as stated so far, suggests that the 
United States can no longer have prosperity unless a signifi- 
cant proportion of its output is either given away or wasted 
on war or preparations for war, that Americans can only 
afford butter when they are making guns. But the truth 
of this is very far from proven, and in the present situation 
there are indications that the opposite is the case. 


Price reductions produce demand, as the retail price wars 
have recently shown once more, and prices would fall with 
a decline in military demand. Consumers still have many 
unfulfilled wants and today, far more than ever before, they 
have the means to make their demands effective. Another 
contradiction shown by today’s business indicators is that 
total personal income has risen to record levels and that more 
of it is in the very liquid form of wages and salaries, yet the 
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pexcentage saved has, since the early spring, been greater than 
at any time since the war years, when consumer goods were 
not to be had. Surveys show that there are still many things 
which consumers plan to buy, but that they are restraining 
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themselves in the expectation that prices will drop, and also 
because the continuance of plentiful. supplies of goods has 
convinced them that the wartime shortages they feared last 
winter are not as imminent as they thought. If this is so, 
a drop in prices might uncover a sufficiently large volume of 
latent demand to prevent any fall in production. 


Even when present wants are satisfied, new ones are being 
created in almost every direction by scientific and techno- 
logical developments—colour television, for example—which 
are now an economic force of really great power. Then, too, 
in every branch of business, machinery is cheaper than it has 
ever been compared with labour, even in the United States 
where labour has always been a higher cost of production 
than elsewhere. So the present remarkable rate of expendi- 
ture on new industrial equipment would not necessarily 
slacken substantially even if the defence effort were relaxed. 
Finally, as was shown to some extent in 1949, both the gov- 
ernment and private business have in readiness many plans 
and devices for defending the country against a depression, 
and these would certainly have some effect. 


It, therefore, seems likely that even if government spending 
on armaments rises less quickly than expected, the worst that 
the economy would have to face would be, not a “ slump,” 
but a “readjustment.” But what is to the United States 
only a readjustment could be a painful dislocation to the rest 
of the world. 


(Charts based on the Council of Economic Advisers’ Midyear 
Report, July, 1951, and on later releases from the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Bureau of Labour Statistics.) 


American Notes 
No Report on MacArthur 


Recognising the obvious impossibility of arriving at 
a unanimous conclusion on their inquiry into General 
MacArthur’s dismissal, the Senators concerned decided last 
week, by 20 votes to 3, to make no report—or reports— 
at all, since they felt that both the Korean truce negotiations 
and the signing of the Japanese peace treaty would be 
adversely affected by such an open parade of the country’s 
disunity. But to avoid any suggestion: that discussion was 
being undemocratically cut off, the conclusions of individual 
members of the investigating committee are to be printed 
in the final record of the hearings. Eight of the eleven 
Republican members, including the party’s Congressional 
leaders on foreign affairs, Senators Wiley and Smith, 
promptly took advantage of this arrangement to issue a 
statement which was a minority report in all but. name, 
calculated to revive the bitter controversy which the absence 
of a formal report had been intended to allay. 


The statement begarf with a short recapitulation of the 
evidence, slanted to suit the subsequent thesis, and then 
listed the “areas of agreement” and disagreement which, 
in the opinion of the eight Republicans, had been outlined 
during the hearings, which covered the whole of United 
States policy in the Far East since 1944, with special refer- 
ence to the Korean war. The 30 points on which the 
whole committee was supposed to agree began, and ended, 
uncontroversially: the right of the President to remove 
General. MacArthur was recognised, as was the lack of tact, 
which few dispute, with which it was done. Nor is anyone 
likely to deny that the Administration had no positive plan 
for achieving victory in Korea, or to fail to pay tribute to 
the gallantry of the American troops there. But in between 
were sandwiched many points which more properly belong 
in the section on disagreements: examples are the assertion 
that America’s allies have been laggard as regards both 
troops for Korea and economic sanctions against the Soviet, 
and that the Secretary of State usurped military functions 
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by forbidding the bombing of bases close to 
frontier. 


The 18 official _ of disagreement began with the 
statement that Yalta was a great tragedy of Americ, 
diplomacy, in which the United States “ yielded to wee 
imperialism . . . for mythical reasons,” an opinion which 
was disproved, as it has so often been before, by 4, 
Harriman’s latest account of what actually happened a 


Yalta, given to the investigating committee in Juiy, by; only 


just released. The rest of the points of disagreement bo 
down to the old allegations that the Administration in gener 
and Communist influences in the State Department jg 
particular, were responsible for the collapse of the Nationalig 
government in China and the stalemate in the Korean wa; 
Throughout, no opportunity was lost of praising Gener) 
MacArthur and condemning Mr Acheson, and 0} insisting 
that the Administration had no policy except to appease 
Communism, at least until the investigation forced jt j 
reverse itself on such significant matters as the protection 
of Formosa and the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. 


the Russian 


The final point is that the Constitution gives Congress 
the sole power to declare war and from this the conclusion 
is drawn that the United States should never again become 
involved in war, as it did in the Korean fighting, without 
the previous consent of Congress. The other important 
conclusion, or one which may become important if the 
Korean truce negotiations are resumed, is that any peace 
short of the “ unification of Korea is a delusion” and any 
“ settlement south of the Yalu is to admit the success of the 
Chinese aggressors.” 


Senator Morse, the Republican black sheep, rushed t 
point out that his colleagues’ statement neglected the fact 
that General MacArthur had proved himself so out of 
sympathy with his government’s policy that any President 
who did not remove him would have been disregarding his 
constitutional duty to maintain the supremacy of civilian 
authority. But, however often Senator Morse may say that 
the statement is not his party’s official policy, and however 
much Senator Saltonstall, another constructive Republican, 
may deprecate its undermining of the authorty of his 
country’s leaders, it is nevertheless clear that the eight 
Senators, who nailed together all the well-worn MacArthur 
planks to make their statement, designed it as a platiorm 
from which to launch their election campaign agaist 
President Truman. 


* x * 


Cotton Farmers Run for Cover 


The farmers who planted about 29 million acres of 
cotton this season were shocked to discover, from this months 
estimate of the probable yield, that they were bringing ¢ 
record crop down upon their heads. Except for drought m 
Texas and floods in Missouri, the weather has been [avout 
able and the boll weevils have been kept under better 
control than usual. As a result, the latest forecast 1s lor 
a yield of over 17 million bales, compared with 10 million 
last year and a ten-year average of 12 million ; by the ume 
the crop has been ginned, it is possible that it may break 
the 1937 record of just under 19 million bales. 


Last spring, when the price controllers put a ceiling © 
cotton of 45.76 cents a pound at the farm, the price then 
prevailing, the indignant protested that it would dis 
courage planting and that all they asked was to be left free 
to manage the market as they thought best. The crop report 
refuted the first contention and the farmers themselves have 
now proved the hollowness of the second by running {0 
Washington for cover from falling cotton prices. Spokes 
men for the cotton growers insist that they ar being 
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«penalised by the very abundance which they have so 
generous!) orovided ” at the request of the government, 
which urged them to make up the deficiency that developed 
in cotton so quickly after the Korean outbreak. 

Fven the Congressional cotton bloc does not seem to have 
had the face to press for am increase in the price, of over 31 
sents a pound, at which the government is required to sup- 
port the cotton market.- But Southern Senators have 
jemanded that 3,000,000 bales of cotton be bought by the 
sovernment for the stockpile, which is supposed only to con- 
rin reserves of commodities that must be imported ; the 
intention ‘s apparently to prevent cotton falling so low that 
it will automatically become government property under the 
price support system. The ary of Agriculture would 
go no further than to promise that the possibility of buying 
cotton for the stockpile would be explored, and he pointed 
gut that there was in fact unlikely to be an unwieldy surplus 
of cotton this year, im spite of the record crop, since from 
<.900,000 10 6,000,000 bales would be exported. The restric- 
tions which were imposed on cotton exports as the result 


of last year’s shortage were lifted as soon as this season’s 
favourable forecast was received. Domestic consumption 


depends, of course, on the demand for cotton textiles ; this 
has recently been very poor, which is partly why the price 
has declined, and it has been suggested that the armed forces 
should place their future orders for textiles at once, in order 
to encourage mills to build up stocks of cotton. 


* * * 


Election Quadrille 


The candidates for the 1952 presidential election do 
not officially take the floor until after the nominating con- 
ventions next July, but already the most polished performers 
are being pressed to say whether they will enter the quadrille. 
For with the new year come the practice performances, the 
state primary elections in which party voters show their 
preferences for possible candidates. Senator Paul Douglas 
has already taken the opportunity to say, like Lewis Carroll’s 
sail, that he “ would not, could not join the dance,” but, 
even so, his name is apparently to appear on the Democratic 
ballot in the Oregon primary without his permission. Presi- 
dent Truman delights in mystifying the regular questioners 
who ask “ Will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance ? ” 
No one expects him to answer until the last moment, but it 
is thought that his present intention is to stand, for his 
ighting spirit has been roused by the “ scandalmongers’ ” 
attacks on the members of his Administration, and by Con- 


| bress's refusal to give him the economic powers that he wants. 


if Mr Truman does not stand, he is expected to give the 
Democratic nomination to the Chief Justice, Mr Vinson. 
He made it clear at a recent press conference that he had no 
intention of giving it t} General Eisenhower although, as his 
Commander-in-Chief, he would gladly allow the General 
‘0 run for the Presidency. This confirms what. was already 
ken for granted, that if General Eisenhower is a candi- 
date, it will be as a Republican. The General has, 
however, been even less ready to commit himself than has 
the President and it is thought that he will not do so unless 
the nomination is guaranteed to him. Except in the Chicago 
Tribune, there- has so far been no open attack upon the 
People’s favourite hero, but this does-not mean that all 
Republicans welcome the General with open arms, even 
ee victory would seem to be certain with him as their 
v date. 


on snd nag fe tig eepepemmaeniee Repose 
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Which includes sae’ ing figures as Go Dewey and 
Senator Duff of Pennsylvania, who are trying to “draft * him 
for the Presidency, The group of conservatives who are 
ne ‘0 do the same thing for Senator Taft have no such 
iiculties. They declare that they already have signed, even 
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if not sealed, two-thirds of the convention votes needed to 
nominate him. Mr Taft’s strength in the party is concen- 
trated in the middle-west and south, but he has learnt by 
previous failures that this is not enough. That is perhaps 
why he chose this week to tread his first official measure in 


the election quadrille at a clambake in Maine, on the east 
coast. 


* * * 


Moratorium for Amortisation 


_ America’s phenomenal industrial expansion is at last 
being restricted, even if only temporarily, by shortages of 
structural steel, copper and other building materials. Mr 
Charles Wilson, the Director of Defence Mobilisation, has 
taken the opportunity to declare a moratorium, for sixty days 
at least, on the granting of the certificates which permit 
accelerated amortisation, for tax purposes, of much of this 
expansion. There are a few exceptions to this order, mainly 
for facilities for the production of urgently needed. military 
items and critically scarce raw materials, where the need 
for government assistance is undisputed. The availability of 
construction materials has not hitherto been considered when 
issuing these certificates, but now that shortages are becoming 
severe, an attempt will be made to strike a reasonable 
balance, 


But the real reason for the moratorium is to allow a review 
of the whole programme. Since it was authorised under last 
year’s tax law, about $9 billion worth of new facilities have 
been declared eligible for these amortisation benefits, and 
over 3,000 certificates of necessity have been granted, per- 
mitting, on an average, 70 per cent of the cost to be written 
off in five years, instead of the usual 15 to 25. The actual per- 
centage of total cost on which this fast rate of depreciation 
is permitted is supposed to depend upon the extent to which 
the new facilities are needed only for emergency purposes 
and have no normal civilian use. But so far roughly 40 per 
cent of the certificates, by value, have gone to the steel and 
chemical industries, and expansion is being encouraged by 
this means in many other types of industrial capacity that 
serve civilian as well as military needs. Congress, which 
thought it was helping expansion for defence purposes only, 
is naturally complaining that too many certificates are being 
given for too large a proportion of the new investments. 


It is a complaint that does not make allowance for the 
unusual character of the present long-term defence pro- 
gramme, under which the whole industrial base of the country 
is to be broadened so that, once the initial push is over, 
standards of living can resume their rise in spite of rearma- 
ment. As far as plafis for industrial expansion are concerned, 
the top of that initial push is now in sight, and Mr Wilson 
is, therefore, preparing to tighten his standards and make 
more definite rules for the issuance of certificates. When the 
moratorium is over, it is expected that quick amortisation will 
not generally be allowed for such a high percentage of cost 
as in the past. The pill is, however, sugared, for military 
procurement officers are to be permitted, when negotiating 
contracts, to calculate costs of depreciation on the basis of 
accelerated amortisation, to the extent that it has been per- 
mitted, instead of on the normal basis that has previously 
been required. 


Shorter Note 


As expected, the Economic Stabiliser, Mr Eric Johnston, 
has approved the formula under which all wages, not simply 
those: covered by contracts containing “ escalator” clauses, 
will be allowed to rise in step with increases in the cost of 
living. He has, however, ordered that the formula be applic- 
able only until March rst. The immediate effect is to permit 
a further rise of 2 per cent in es, in addition to the 


10 per cent above the levels of January, 1950, already 
permitted under the old formula. ~ 
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TWA Sleeper Ticket for your next U.S.A. business or vacation trip. You can fly TWA all the 
way to any of the 60 important U.S. business centres. 








Departs London every Sunday at 8.00 p.m., arrives New York Monday at 6.10 a.m. 





Departs Paris every Monday at 7.00 p.m., arrives New York Tres@ay at 6.40 a.m. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
oS. SA 
Consult your Travel Agent or TWA, 200 Piccadilly, , ‘ | ‘ EUROPE « AFRICA: ASIA 
London, W.1. Tel.: REGent 3211. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russian Farmers’ Free Markets 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


life in the Westand in the East, Soviet consumption 
s likely to be somewhat underrated through the omission of 
many foodstuffs which are purchased not in state stores, but 
in a free and open market.’ The idea of a Soviet market in 
which prices are determined by the pulls of supply and 
demand seems strange: It is often assumed that free trade 
was eliminated in the USSR with the introduction of the 
planned economy. Yet in the thirties purchases in the free 
market, the so-called collective farm market, accounted for 
between one-eighth and one-fifth of the total Soviet retail 
trade turnover. The -proportion-rose sharply during the war 
and, though it has declined since then, it is still quite 
substantial. é‘ 
How did this free-trade survive two decades of planned 
economy ? Why does the Soviet planner allow the existence 
of some 4,500 markets in which prices move freely and even 


W HEN comparisons are drawn between the standard of 


| maximum prices are not controlled by the state ? The col- 


lective farm market is the planner’s concession to the pro- 
perty instinct of the peasant masses. When the collectivi- 
sation drive was drawing to an end the carrot was added to 
the stick: collective farms were~allowed to sell on a free 
market the surplus they had left after fulfilling the com- 


pulsory deliveries to the state. The collective farmer was | 


also left a small plot and he could sell the product on the 
free market. At present the surplus of the collective farms 
provides approximately 20 per cent of the supplies to the 
iree market. while the remainder comes from the 20 million 
or so allotments, averaging im size one-fifth of a hectare. 
These small plots are‘one of the main sources of income for 
the collective farmer. On the kolkhoz cultivation is exten- 
sive, but the allotment is cultivated intensively with a pat- 
tkular emphasis on vegetables. “The farmer also keeps his 
own poultry, pigs and sometimes a cow. 


Wartime Boom 


The war obviously created conditions particularly favour- 
able for the free market, If its share in the total retail trade 
was less than one-fifth before the war, it rose to over one- 
third during the conflict, probably even more as regards food- 
stuffs. Improvised markets were set up in the neighbour- 
hood of railway stations. With. insufficient rations and 
shortages in the state stores prices soared on the free market. 
With the tacit approval of the authorities, who were aware 
of the acute scarcity of labour, collective farmers “ borrowed” 


= from the kolkhoz and sold the produce on the free 
rket, 


After the war the situation changed. At first, free prices 
tl slowly and were higher than the prices of rationed goods, 
and even higher than the so-called commercial prices, i.e. 
ep of goods sold in the state shops outside the ration. 
ut the abolition of rationing, the: greater supply of foodstuffs 
State shops, the reorganisation of collective farms, were all 
pi blows to the free market. The Soviet authorities now 
“aim that “the forces of the market could “not sustain the 
a Ree with the Plan and have capitulated ” and that prices 
nthe free market are often lower than in state stores. 


Itis, however, i ing that the attack on private trading 


“ss indirect. The institution itself has been preserved. True, 


the improvised railway markets have mostly disappeared, but 
the official 4,500 free markets in the small and larger towns 
of the Soviet Union are still there. In the centre of the market 
one finds the large stands belonging to the collective farms 
as such. Sometimes next to the stand there is a lorry full of 
produce. Around the central stands collective farmers with 
carts or barrows sell their own wares. The market officials 
are there only, at least in theory, to watch over the cleanli- 
ness and the quality of the products. 


According to Soviet statistics, the co-operative and free 
markets combined still account for one-third of total Soviet 
retail trade, which would suggest that the free markets alone 
account roughly for one-seventh of the total. Yet this figure, 
like the prewar figures quoted above, is probably below the 
mark, since it is computed on the basis of the farmers’ 
declarations and the farmers certainly played their marketing 
activities down in order to minimise taxation. One-fifth or 
even more would be nearer the truth and for certain 
products, such as vegetables, meat or dairy products, roughly 
one-third of the quantity consumed in the towns is provided 
by the free collective market. 


Indirect Curbs on Private Trading 


Important though it is, the role of the free market in 
the Soviet econothy is limited. The central planner may 
hit the “ free trader ” quite painfully by increasing the quota 
to be supplied to the state or by raising the price of manu- 
factured goods purchased by the farmers. One of the aims 
of the revaluation of the rouble was to cut down the 
accumulated profits of the farmers. But the time had not 
yet come to remove the source of those profits altogether. 


_ The free market is considered as a useful source of additional 


food supply, and its elimination would involve too great-a 
social upheaval to be attempted in the present circumstances. 


The free market is as sensitive as a stock exchange. The 
prices in this market/are affected not only by the prices and 
quantity available in the competitive state stores, but also 
by the quantity available and the prices of the manufactured 
goods which can be purchased with the money gained. 
The Government follows a special policy towards both the 
free market and the countryside as a whole. At the time of 
the harvest it directs the supply of all the popular products 
of light industry into the countryside so as to encourage the 
sale of agricultural products. If, on the other hand, a region 
regularly fails to fulfil its quota, it is “starved off,” i.e., 
the quantity of manufactured goods supplied is cut down. 


For the time being the free market has been given a 
breathing space. It is expected that it will be contained 
within reasonable limits by regular state supplies. The 
co-operatives, too, have been ordered to buy directly from the 
peasants, even at free market prices, in order to minimise 
the importance of the market itself (the co-operatives may 
for instance sell at a loss). But as long as private allotments 
are maintained and foodstuffs have not become “ free 
goods,” the free collective market. will continue to play an 
important, if limited, role in the Soviet planned economy, 
supphying a large proportion of potatoes or vegetables, mil 
butter, meat or ake foodstuffs consumed in the towns. 





Prospects for Signor De 
Gasperi 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


TuaT political developments in Italy threaten to. crystallise 
into a new. Fascist era is the general implication of four 


lengthy articles, ostensibly on different arguments, in the . 


current Rimascita, the important and instructive monthly 
review edited by Signor Togliatti for the use of the higher 
Communist intellectuals. In the quite differently coloured 
pages of the dispassionate Liberal Mondo Economico one 
reads that “. . . in this terrible country we are going towards 
the frame of mind of 1921-22 |” The expectation of a new 
Fascism in Italy may, however, mean more than one or even 
two things (in a clerical or Social Democrat organ it would 
probably stand for the expectation of rule by Togliatti).. It 
is plain that the Communists themselves do not mean by it 
that the neo-Fascists or official extreme right are likely to 
supplant the present Government, They mean that Signor 
De Gasperi himself- will be drawn inexorably into replaying 
the role of the Duce. A reason which they give for dis- 
regarding apparent dangers to his tenure of office is that he 
is America’s man. This, for the Communists, is thé most 
damning indictment of Signor De Gasperi. Others may read 
it as a credit mark for present American diplomacy, which 
appears to desire in Italy, and other Atlantic Pact countries, 
a political leadership which -will be scrupulous of the 
decencies even in times of gathering stress, 


Although Signor De Gasperi’s seventh Government - has 


now received respectable majorities in- both Chambers, there 
is likely to be little peace for it beyond the recess. Decrees 
passed at the first Cabinet meeting to extend the immediate 
application of the advance measure of agrarian reform knock 
the main internal opposition in the Christian Democrat party 
on a tender spot. Inquiry into direct taxpayers’. incomes 
on quite unwontedly stringent lines is due to begin in the 
early autumn—another tender spot. The first mention of the 
new syndical law had the left wing angrily growling. The 
third batch of nationwide municipal elections, due in the 
autumn, has been deferred until next year on the plea of an 
awkward clash with a census. This delays expected triumphs 
of the extreme right, though the extreme left, of course, 
raises a shrill outcry. 


Elections Likely Next Year 


Moreover, general elections in 1952, and not at the 
statutory date of 1953, are now seen to be probable for the 
technical reason that by 1953 altogether too many old 
Fascists of the Mussolini vintages would have outlived their 
postwar sentences of five years’ deprivation of civil rights. 


In preparation for these not very distant elections the Govern- _ 


ment is, or will be, preparing new refinements of the electoral 
law, calculated to enable the anti-Communist majority in the 
country to defeat their common chief adversary without 
tying themselves up in unpopularly close-knit coalitions or 
combinations. This, for the Communists, is another pre- 
destined step for Signor De Gasperi along the Fascist path, 
and indeed Mussolini’s first electoral law (1923) had much 
of this character. All this, according to present prognostica- 
tions, will be taking place in an atmosphere of harder times, 
after the steady almost wholly unacknowledged improve- 
ment in the average citizen’s lot in recent years. (The tale 
told by comparisons of present tobacco, coffee and sugar 
consumption, motor-car and motor-cycle registrations, com- 
pared with prewar as well as postwar dates, is the opposite 
of lugubrious.) Such will be the elements of the situation 
in which the Communists will be waiting for the Prime 
Minister to throw off the liberal and democratic mask. 

If De Gasperi’s permanence is—as not only the Com- 


_ agog for action. It is said that Monsignor Montini, one 9j 


- 
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C £0 g ° 
he enjoyed his warmest local backing seem : have te 
quite a bit. That agitation for a political chijce j, _o 
the high prelacy was as good as publicly stated )\ the Premio | 
when a week or two ago, at Florence, he compared pre ~ 
“pressures” with those of the early teens PS 


Italians well remember, thirty years ago the p:edecessoy .s 
the Christian. Democratic Party, the Popolu;, y mp 
abruptly dro and disclaimed in the interes:; of Vs... 
cordialities with Signor Mussolini. Though the pear 
problems and personages are quite different. there jx much 
curiosity in Rome about the intentions of Dr | wisi Geday, 
a downright youngish Catholic politician who ‘hs 


eems to be 


the Acting Secretaries of State who has been :<2arded Ap 


keen admirer of America and 4 friend of Signo: De Gasper 
has lost his influence. Scarcely. ‘anyone is in position ‘. 
know such things. But a certain current of © neutralisn” 
emanating from the Vatican has been perceptib!y presear ig 
Italian Catholic political discussions on the world situatiog 
in the past six months. . Such views do:not seem to be incom. 
patible with a stiff plan for silencing the Communists inside 
Italy. Pe, 

It will probably be a notable achievemen: if American 
policy—to say smmaaptrrsie om Som would be out of place 
in view of the very wide recrudescence, in Italy. of Fascist. 
like sentiments towards Britain and*Britain alone—helps to 
keep Signor De Gasperi in his place, and if Signor De 
Gasperi on his “side, pure’ as he ‘is.of Fascist sentiment in 
regard to anyone, steadfastly refuses to give the Communists 
the martyrdom which their intellectual cocksureness and fear 
of free air causes them practically:to demand. 


Arms for Africans? 
[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE opening last Tuesday of the African defence conference 
at Nairobi, at which the Governments of Britain, Souti 
Africa, France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Ethiopia are represented, brings to the fore once 
more the problem of South Africa’s refusal to make use o 
native troops. If Dr Malan persists in his adamant opposition 
to the rearming of Natives, whether inside or outside the 
Union, he will find himself at variance with the British, who 
have been considering how to make better use of Nate 
troops in the Commonwealth defence effort. 


It is true that the Voortrekkers used Native fighters in thei 
battles with other Natives, and the Natives on the Voor- 
trekkers’ side were on the whole extremely loyal. But 
the Boer War General Hertzog shot out of hand any Native 
prisoners he took. South African Natives played a notable 
part in the first world war, which the Nationalists opposed, 
and also in the second world war, when some Nationalist 
supporters were trying to blow up troop trains. The par 

layed by non-Europeans in the second world war helped 
indeed to harden the Nationalists’ non-European policy, aud 
the war’s aftermath gave them a further-argument. When 
Dr Malan was asked to explain his apartheid policy 10 Sep- 
temper, 1948—nine years almost to a day after the outbreak 
of the war which he © very first thing © 
emphasised was the wartime role of South Afnca’s 10 
Europeans. Tt had, he said, “ given them an entirely different 
outlook and caused them to make demands which neve 


eviously entered their » This was because they had 
Sins “summoned to bear arms and to be arbiters betwet 
European and European.” 


In a little over two years there have been great — 
in Nationalist thinking. In the course of the speech already 


uoted, Dr Malan i equated the United Nations 
Tien sci Communism. Today South African airmen #* 
fighting and dying in | under the United Natioas 


caunists say—championed by America, the quarters where —banner, and they were sent to Korea by the Nationals’ 
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Little Boy with Big Ideas... 


Only a wide-eyed little powder- 
monkey, twelve years old, busily filling cartridges 
in Woolwich Arsenal... yet within the next 
few years his mechanical genius had found full 
expression. The slide-rest and the screw-cutting 
lathe were both invented by him before he was 
thirty ; and the micrometer soon followed. 
Henry Maudslay made engineering history, and 
many machine tools used today are dependent on 
the principles he established. For accuracy was 
his passion, and he knew that it was impossible 
without the machine: yet because he 
was first and foremost a craftsman 
himself he recognised it not as the 
enemy but as the ally of craftsmanship. 


This capacity for mechanical invention 





...the ability to see engineering problems 
stripped of their complexities and to apply the 
direct and often simple solution . . . has been in- 
herited by the Maudslay Motor Company of 
today. In the fine modern Maudslay Plant in 
Warwickshire the resource and ingenuity of the 
creative engineer is still allied to the true prin- 
ciples of ciaftsmanship: and the design and 
workmanship of the vehicles built there today 
worthily uphold the tradition begun by Henry 
Maudslay more than one and a half centuries ago. 


MAUDSLAY 


HONOURED NAME. IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 


The Maudslay Motor Co. Lid. Castle Maudsiay Warwickshire, is a@ member of the Growp of Companies controlled by 
Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid., 


of which the Selling Organisation is 





A.C.V. SALES LTD.,: 49 
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Government. Not a single Nationalist voice will be raised 
in favour of neutrality, if war comes. Instead, Nationalists 
talk of the danger of Communist “ sabotage of the war effort ” 
—a phrase which in South Africa a decade ago connoted 
activities associated not with Communists but with 
Nationalists. The Minister of the Interior, Dr Donges, has 
said that South Africa must “arm to the teeth,” and the 
Minister of Defence, Mr Erasmus, has assured Parliament 
that “the country has never been in such a state of prepared- 
ness,” and that three divisions could be mobilised in a short 


time. Government offices are full of plans for switching - 


industries on to a war footing, and for directing manpower 
and controlling commodities. 


Yet on one point the Nationalists have not changed. They 
may now agree wholeheartedly that the new potential enemy 
is theirs as well as Britain’s and America’s, and may even 
outdo the United Party in their zeal for full-blooded South 
African participation in a war against Russia. But they are 
still resolutely opposed to the use of non-European troops 
in such a war—even if those troops are raised in other 
African territories. 


Obviously, if South Africa is to play its proper part in 
the defence of Africa, it must co-ordinate its plans with those 
of other African countries. But, despite ail the internal 
energy, considerable coyness is still manifest about such 
co-ordination. At the end of January Mr Erasmus confessed 
that “no steps have been taken to bring about a military 
liaison between the Union and Southern African territories.” 
The possible reason for the delay appeared in February, 
when Mr Erasmus disclosed to the Senate that “ negotiations 
are still in progress” in connection with representations he 
had made to other African states that Natives should not 
be trained in the use of arms. Unwilling to have Native 
troops itself, the Nationalist Government has carried its 
opposition to such troops to a point where it might well be 
accused of that very sin of “ meddling” in other countries’ 
internal affairs which it so deplores when its own internal 
affairs are in question. 


Africans as Auxiliaries 


t is a painful dilemma. How can Nationalists train non- 
Europeans to be soldiers when they believe that this act of 
the previous government was chiefly responsible for creating 
the “serious and pressing colour problem” that Dr Mglan 
came into power on a promise to solve? But how, with 
all their new good intentions, can they hope to co-operate 
seriously with the rest of Africa in defence, when they oppose 
the raising of Native military units even in African territories 
beyond the Union? To do him justice, Mr Erasmus is 
not entirely nonplussed by these questions. He has explained 
that the intention is to allow non-Europeans to join auxiliary 
services, and to act as “guards, watchmen, drivers of 
mechanised transport, fire pickets and fire-fighters, and in 
other non-combatant capacities.” But he added that these 
non-European non-combatants would serve only “ within 
South Africa.” In their new mood, the Nationalists will 
almost certainly be prepared to send European soldiers 
beyond the Union’s border in time of war. Thus the position 
is that the white soldiers would leave their non-European 
auxiliaries behind—but would find themselves fighting cheek 
by jowl with non-European troops from other African terri- 
tories, since Mr Erasmus’s representations have certainly 
not induced the British and still less the other Powers in 
Africa to abandon the practice of using Native troops. This 
position must strike even Nationalists as illogical. If white 
South Africans are going to have Natives as comrades-in- 
arms anyway, they might as well have Natives from their own 
country. Moreover, it should not be overlooked that if the 
Nitives, Coloured people and Indians were encouraged by 
their part in the last war to “ make demands which never 
previously entered their heads,” the Nationalist measures to 
combat those demands have since hardened non-European 
opinion into a resolve not to take part in a future War, even if 
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asked to do so. Dr Malan thought they should 
been allowed to become “arbiter between —; 


st 25, 195; 


ever have 


. iropean 
European.” The Natives, Coloureds and Indians may em 
no wish to defend Europeans against either an Asiatic o- . 
Communist foe. For, thanks to the Nationalists, they vad 


less than ever to lose. 


Peace or War in the 


Punjab ? 
unjab : 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN] 


Does India mean to attack Pakistan ? If not, what plausible 
explanation can there be for the massing of nearly the whole 
of the Indian Army on the frontiers of Pakistan ?” These are 
the questions which are being asked wherever iwo or three 
are gathered together in Karachi. A subconscious feeling 
perhaps persists that war between two countries with such 
close ties and so much common history is unthinkable, tha 
such a thing “ can’t happen here.” It is otherwise in Lahore: 
reports from that city disclose the existence of acute nervous. 
ness, which is only to be expected as it lies only a few miles 
from the Indian border, Mr Nehru’s statement that India 
had no troops nearer than twenty miles from the border made 
most reassuring reading, but unfortunately, according to 
recent travellers between Amritsar and Lahore who have had 
the evidence of their own eyes, it is simply fot true. 

Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, is a man of peace, 
and even in Pakistan he is generally credited with a genuine 
hatred of war and a desire to gain his ends peacefully. But 
gain his ends he must, at any rate where Kashmir is con- 
cerned. He will “tolerate no nonsense” in this matter. If 
world opinion is against him on this issue, we are to believe 
that it is biased or has been hoodwinked by Pakistan’s clever 
presentation of its case. Mr Nehru reminds one of the Irish 
juryman who was in the minority of one—“ Eleven more 
obstinate men I never saw in my life.” Certainly he does not 
want war, but if his refusal to follow the path of settlement 
marked out by the Security Council should lead to a con- 
flagration, a very grave responsibility will lie on his shoulders. 


Appeal to Czsar 


In one of his recent communications to Mr Liagat Ali 
Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Nehru ends with 
an appeal to the verdict of history. It will be strange if the 
future historian, even if the issues become blurred by the 
mists of time, finds it possible to reconcile his insistence on 
mediation in the Korean dispute with his refusal to agree to 
it in the Kashmir dispute, or his attitude towards the acces- 
sion of Junagadh to Pakistan with his attitude to the 
accession of Kashmir to India. (Incidentally, Pakistans 
protest against India’s seizure of the Junagadh state is still 
pending before the United Nations.) In any case, people ask 
in Pakistan, why should the verdict of some future historian 
be awaited when the verdict of the Security Council, as the 
effective organ of world opinion, can be obtained here and 
now? “Hast thou appealed unto Czxsar? Unto Casi 
thou shalt go,” is what the Security Council should reply. 
It has already in its resolutions of March 30th prescribed 
that in the event of the failure of Dr Graham’s mission both 
parties shall be called on to accept arbitration. If Mr Nehru’ 
appeal is not merely rhetorical he should surely be willing 
to risk the verdict ws world opinion in this shape. Mr Liagat 
Ali Khan has all along urged that in arbitration lies the only 
solution and indeed it is obvious that nothing else can po 
sibly break the current deadlock. “I am prepared.” said 
he at the end of his last message to Mr Nehru, “ to abide by 
the judgment of any impartial person.” 

As one of his reasons for rejecting any arbitration pi» 
posal Mr Nehru claims that the fate of Kashmir 's 9 
important to be decided by this means. Quite right, but hete 
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he seems to forget that the scope of the proposed arbitration 
‘« limited. The fate of Kashmir is to be decided by a free 


and impartial plebiscite. To that both sides have agreed, 
and the present deadlock is (ostensibly at least) simply due 
, a disagreement about demilitarisation and other arrange- 
pon for ensuring a fair plebiscite under independent con- 
ol. These should be regarded as mere intermediate steps. 
The main method of resolving the dispute as a whole was 
agreed upon long ago and the Security Council at the moment 
< merely concerned with the mechanics of the thing. 


But of course Mr Nehru does not forget this. The truth 
is that it has been made abundantly clear that India has 
changed its ground during the past three years: it evidently 
regrets its agreement that the future of Kashmir, which is 
now described as an integral part of India, should be decided 
by the plebiscite, and is determined to make it impossible 
for a fair expression of the will of the people to be obtained. 
It is noticeable that in Teeent months Mr Nehru has 
repeatedly brought out his insistence that Kashmir now forms 
an integral part of the Indian Union. His intention seems 
to be to reinforce this claim by the farce of the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly so that he may finally argue that the 
state is no longer a disputed area and there is no longer any 
Kashmir problem. He has already claimed, in the Indian 
Parliament, that “the battle for Kashmir has been won.” 
Meanwhile—this is the generally accepted answer to the 
second question asked at the outset—Indian troops have been 
massed on the frontiers in order to keep Pakistan overawed 
while the Kashmir Constituent Assembly plays its pre- 
ordained part of formally voting for accession to India. India 
cannot be afraid that Pakistan, however greatly provoked, 
would launch an attack.on India proper ; but Pakistan might 
have been tempted to start trouble in Kashmir by letting 
in the tribes. By emphasising that his Government regards 
Kashmir as part of India, Mr Nehru has made it clear that, if 
anything of this kind happens, India will take it as am act 
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of aggression and will react accordingly on the frontiers of 
the Punjab and of Bengal. 


Those who counsel patience point out that Pakistan should 
await further developments with confidence and self-control, 
im as much as the Security Council resolution of March 30th 
both makes it clear that the vote of the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly will not be regarded as a settlement of the pro- 
blem, and provides for the arbitration which Pakistan desires. 
Pakistanis tend to point out in reply that India has already 
rejected this resolution and that, judging by its past record, 
the Security Council is very unlikely to bring adequate 
pressure to bear. There may be grounds for this pessimism, 
but is the Security Council to fold up simply because one 
party to a dispute rejects a resolution and refuses to 
co-operate ? If so, the United Nations will be signing its 
own death warrant as a peacemaking body, just as the League 
of Nations did when it failed to press sanctions in the 
Abyssinian affair. 


The Argentine Economy—I 


No Halt to Inflation 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 





THE newly arrived visitor to Argentina is agreeably surprised 
to see signs of evident prosperity. There is apparently no 
lack of spending power. Shops appear well stocked, even 
if imported lines of consumer goods are not so plentiful as 
elsewhere. Shops, theatres, cinemas, cafés and restaurants 
are packed ; and the restaurants offer an abundance of bifes 
(beefsteaks) of a thickness, juiciness and cheapness well 
calculated to impress the foreigner. But meat is relatively 
the cheapest article of food in Argentina, and the tourist is 
probably quite well supplied with “ grey-market” pesos ; 
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whereas the Argentine citizen cannot measure prices by the 
yardstick of pounds or dollars at grey-market rates Or any 
other equivalents. His only standard of measurement is with 
prices a few years ago, last year or fast month; and the 
comparison tends to be alarming. 


Prices in Argentina have risen three, four or five times 
over within recent years ; and the cost of living indices, even 
by official reckoning, rose from 119.4 in 1945 (1943=100) 
to 322.9 last November, or, by rather more comprehensive 
private reckoning, from 100 in 1939 to 475 last January. 
This picture is no means unique in a world beset with post- 
war inflationary problems. But in few countries did the 
postwar trend begin so late as in Argentina, probably in none 
is it still proceeding at such an accelerated tempo. 


ARGENTINE BanK ADVANCES AND Deposits, 1946-1950 
(Pesos Million) 
(December $lst of each year) 








| 
1946 1947 | 1948 ; 1949 | 1950 
ee 
Advances :— i | i | 
To the Public .....00.- j 3,93 | 6,054 | 8,378 9,925 | 15,098 
Otthetal ok ccdecnssost i 1,461 4,294 | 7,859 | 10,194 | 10,619 
SOTAL sev nsesdecsser 5,424 10,348 16,237 20,119 23,717 
Deposits :-—~ | } i i 
{including Post Office | i i 5 3 
Savings Bank) ....... ; 12,389 ; 12,993 | 17,076 20,135 | 25,066 
Source: Argentine Ministry of Technical Affairs Monthly Statistical Resumen 
February, 1951 (last number issued) 
ARGENTINE CENTRAL Bank Note Issug 
(With Public and in Banks) 
(Pesos Million) 
196 | 1947 148 =| (1949 1950 | 1951 
Dec. 31 Dec. 52 | Dec. 3l | Dec 5) | Dec. 31 June 7 
a BRAS SOc a SA NEON Tontanee SCR Si CSB SP ALR OD ANN aa! 
4,065 5,346 7,094 10,128 =| . 15,258 14,379 


~ Note: Between May 15 and: June 7, 1951, Note Issue rose by 415,000,000 pesos “e 
Source : Argentine Central Bank Published Statements 


The root of the problem lies in unbridled government 
spending, and the regime shows no sign of wishing to tackle 
it at its root. The only “remedy” is to meet rising costs 
with round after round of enforced wage and salary 
increases. The latest wage-adjustment decree, for example, 
gives 40 per cent increases to the sugar workers of the 
northern provinces ; increases of 60-65 per cent in 1949 
quickly increased the retail price of sugar from 65 centavos 
to 1.50 pesos, and it is calculated that the new increases will 
raise it to 2.§0 pesos—over five times the price four years 
ago. New pay-scales decreed early this year for the railway 
personnel bring the lines’ total payroll to an amount 
exceeding their total revenue, and according to Perén the 
railways had a deficit of 1,000 million pesos in 1950. In 


spite of the improved pay discontent still smoulders amongst 
railway workers. 


Official utterances give little indication that the regime 
understands the real nature of Argentina’s problem. Perdén’s 
speech to Congress on May Ist, ostensibly a “ report on the 
state of the nation,” did not even mention inflation, although 
it again asserted that “Argentina has no economic 
problems.” But in a later speech to provincial functionaries 
he said that world inflationary trends must be expected to 
have repercussions in Argentina, and—with an unwonted 
note of hysteria—he asked what was the use of his giving 
the workers higher pay if traders took it from them in higher 
prices, suggested the formation of an “economic police 
force,” and threatened that unscrupulous middlemen 
(“ saboteurs ”) would be sought out and finished with “ even 
if we have to eliminate the entire retail trade and replace 
it” [by state trading]. 

In his report on the state of the nation the President also 
said : 

In five years the nation has created a magnificent mercantile 
marine, has paid off its foreign debt, has nationalised its rail- 
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ways, telephones, ports, insurance and reinsurance 
carried out public works for a total amount 0: tae has 
pesos ; and striking a simple balance we now fing a 
have in external means of payment as much as we ~. we 
1946. ‘ ad in 
Such an enormous expansionist programme co.i!d not, in 
case, have been Carried out without taxing the coal 
economic resources to the utmost ; and, pace General ms 
there is evidence that Argentina’s economic problems re 
surpassed anything anticipated by the plannc: ve 


Between 1946 and the end of 1950 the net national funded 
debt (that is, less bonds held by the government) more than 
doubled, rising from 7,950 million to 15,997 million Deson, 
To these totals must be added the floating debt, which wa 
2,880 million pesos in 1946 and over 2,162 million an 
incomplete figure) in 1950, as well as the very extensive 
government borrowing from the official banks and the 
borrowing by autonomous official entities such as [AP] (the 
State Trade Promotion Institute); the later alone hy 
borrowed an estimated 7,000 million pesos from official 
banks. ; 


Government borrowing now monopolises nearly half the 
total of bank advances as against about 27 per cent in 1946, 
Total bank advances last December reached 23.717 million 
pesos, well over four times the corresponding figure for 1946, 
and exceeding the total of bank deposits by some 650 million, 
or about 2.8 per cent. Moreover, the gap may be consider. 
ably bigger than this, as the figures published by the 
Ministry of Technical Affairs probably do not include the 
Industrial Credit Bank, an official body lending on long-term 
mortgage or chattel mortgage for industrial development 
requirements. How the gap is to be met is a matter for 
speculation ; presumably further recourse wil! be made to 
the printing press. The Central Bank’s note issue in the 
hands of the public and with banks by last May had passed 
the 14,000 million mark, about three and a half times the 
December, 1946, figure. The normal rate of increase for 
some time has been about 150 million pesos per month, but 
of late it shows a tendency to achieve new records. 


Argentina’s economic picture presents several seemingly 
paradoxical features. Parallel with the public’s exuberant 
spending power and an official policy of relatively cheap 
money, there exists a thriving grey sellers’ market for tem- 
porary private lending. at percentage rates quoted by the 
month. Concerns of established commercial status are forced 
to resort to this market to finance renewal of stocks, as prices 
rise and normal banking sources of credit are strained to the 
utmost (rates of as high as two per cent a month have been 
known). In the prevailing inflation, too, the stock exchange 
touches new levels of deflation. The investor no longer turns 
avidly to industrial equities for protection of capital, although 
dividends have been well maintained so far. But shortage 
of cash, needed for renewal of stocks, and capital erosioa, 
force joint-stock companies to make scrip distributions on a 
increasing scale, and the abundance of new industrial papet, 
as well as the general feeling~of uncertainty amongst the 
public, weigh heavily on the market. A recent suggest” 
(so far it is no more than that) of a tax on joint-stock com 
panies’ capital and reserves of up to 2 per cent per annum 
over ten years adds its quota to the prevailing depressioa 


(To be concluded) 
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Harsh Contrast in |beria 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 


THE uses of a trained economist are nowhere bette! illustrated 
than in the visible contrast between Portugal and Spain. [0 
the one country a dictator with an economic education - 
the army’s backing has known how to take what ‘ay 4 hand, 
bring order out of chads and make it thrive. In the othe 
a dictator trained only in army, ways has known how (0 i 
power and hold it, how to apply spit and polish to aap 
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ln Turkey two complete new coal preparation plants are 


being built by Simon-Carves for a group of collieries. They 
include two of the largest coal washeries in the world, with 
dirt handling plant for dumping the washery discard into 
the Black Sea over distances of up to a mile. This {2- 
million order was secured in competition with the United 
States, France, Belgium ad Germany, and it is significant 
that the Simon-Carves tender aie not the lowest; the 
contract carries stringent performance guarantees and was 


placed on the strength of the Simon-Carves designs, 


‘pecifications and reputation. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 


SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 





TURBINE GEARS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 


A hundred years ago—David Laing and his son 
James with a few day labourers building in a 
Cumberland village. 


growth 


To-day —an organisation employing 
thousands of men and the most modern 
machines, constructing factories, steel 
works, cement works, power stations, 
aerodromes and schools in Britain and 
overseas. 


What produced this growth? Just hard work—and good work. 
Then, the resolve to take on a bigger job. 


What came later — fifty years ago, the first fully integrated 
costing system to be applied to civil engineering; thirty yearsago, 
a comprehensive staff selection and training scheme; progres- 
sive investment in new equip- 
ment; laboratories; expanding 
organisations for welfare, plant 
development and maintenance 
—all these represent scientific 
management applied to one aim 
—the job: a better job and a 


speedier job. 


For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 
JOHN LAING AND SON LiMiTED Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 





e Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway; W.C.2 
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Entirely new Velox and Wyvern models 
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Longer, wider, sleeker . . . full 5-seater” roominess 
Superb riding comfort .. . true Vauxhall economy 


Here is the best balanced combination of desirable qualities 
ever brought together in modern car design. Here is big car 
motoring of a new and fascinating character . . . high 
performance with low revs, real economy with Vauxhall 
quality. Here is spreading comfort for five and room for a 
sixth, space for a full load of holiday luggage, unusually good 
road holding and steadiness on corners, all-round vision . . . 
and all-round technical excellence. Here, in short, in these two 
outstanding new Vauxhalls, is Engineering Leadership at its 


best. The specification is really worth studying. Ask your local 
Vauxhall dealer for details — or write direct to 


~ 





®6 CYL. VELOX 

2 litres; 75 m.p.h. 

For really high performance 
With surprising economy 

(25 m.p.g. with normal driving) 
£515 PLUS £287. 12.3 P.t. 


®@4 CYL. WYVERN 

Same size, same modern styling 45 
Velox; 1} litre engine, and outstanding 
economy. 

(Well over 30 m.p.g. with nor mal driving.) 
£475 PLUS £265.7.9 P.T 





VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED: LUTON: BEDFORDSHIRE 
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ty, but not how to keep an economy going. Portugal is 
“sbly balanced and prosperous, well cared for, expressing 
“ gense of controlled well-being in such unrelated ways as 
oe fower-hung Cleanliness of railway stations and the quick 
srace with which fisherwomen move about their work. Spain 
e bleak, harsh, sparsely cultivated, ragged and—outside the 
capital itself—doing little about it. 

The border crossing brings a sense of shock. Even by 
clane from Lisbon to Madrid the green pattern landscape of 
‘he western Tagus valley thins and browns as the river 
narrows toward Spain. Roads peter out, mountains rise 
richer, the landscape takes on the austere solitude of the 
Spanish Estremaduras The.airstrips of Barajas have a meagre 
sppearance of having been laid down temporarily in a desert. 
Surely this airport is inadequate for Madrid. 

The trip by train in the opposite direction sharpens the 
-ontrast. Leaving Madrid in the early evening a Spanish 
rain of soiled antiquity takes one down the same Tagus 
valley, over the same mountains, in fourteen hours. (The 
slane takes an hour and half.) This way the passage is from 
cparseness to abundance. The traveller who goes to sleep 
in the uplands of the Spanish Estremadura wakes amid the 
cultivated plains and lush terraces of the lower Tagus. This 
s the same river that rings Toledo, but in Portugal it becomes 
lvish. Rice in the flooded fields on the valley floor, grapes 
on terraced hillsides, sugar beet, wheat, barley, peas and 
reans—every inch of soil is farmed and the land made a 
garden. To come thus to Lisbon is to re-enter the twentieth 


Trains Old and New 


By plane the frontier is crossed in the air, by express it 
is crossed by night. It is im the day trip from Lisbon to 
Seville that the two lands, towns and peoples offer the 
sharpest contrast to the travelling eye. The trip can only 
be made three times a week, on Tuesday, Thursday or 
Saturday. It covers §82 kilometres, takes three trains and 
more than twelve hours. First the Lisbon-Porto express— 
clean, brisk and businesslike, stopping at a junction to let out 
travellers who go east. Then a small one-car diesel train, 
skittering along the good roadbed, clean, sure of its power. 
And at the border a one-car Spanish diesel, made perhaps 
by the same manufacturer, but resembling its neighbour in 
nothing else. It takes on passengers at Badajoz, scene of 
the much-disputed bullring massacre of 1936 and obviously 
forgotten by man and Franco ever since. 


Customs officers examine money and luggage, but with 
an air of resigned incompetence. In place of flower-hung 
walls and shining faces here are hunger, rags, and fierce 
despair. Scabrous children clutching hardly more than half 
@ garment compete for tips with angry station guards.. This 
is where the traveller, unfed since early breakfast, is sup- 
posed to eat, in a dark station restaurant hung with bead 
curtains meant Ao keep out flies and beggars. The town 
centre lies a mile or so away, but despite the two and a half 
dours waiting time there is general discouragement of any 
attempt to go and see it. No taxi cabs seek fares, no guides 
‘ure tourists to see the proud spots of this provincial capital. 
‘ethaps there are no proud spots, but only misery, and spirits 


charged with a resentment that makes itself felt in every 
gesture, 


* Shabby as it is, smelling of low-grade hot oil, the diesel is 


a relief. Anything that took one away from Badajoz would 
‘ea relief. The rails lead across wide uplands, up and down 
‘Mountain ranges from the Tagus valley to the Guadiana, from 
the Guadiana to the Guadalquivir, and the diesel follows 
we as best it can, On flat stretches it runs reasonably well, 
vt given a hill it slows and shivers. No Spanish train likes a 
" » but these diesels like them neither climbing up nor 
ae down. They are under-powered for the climb, and 
” the down-grade they trust neither the curves, the rails 
et the switchmen. A hill-top represents victory behind 
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and fears ahead. A siding must be approached with the 
greatest caution. 


The result is that each passenger, however lacking in 
mechanical sense, becomes charged with a sense of personal 
responsibility for the driving. The shivers, the sudden stops, 
the slow and painful startings on a grade become his personal 
problems. It is no good trying to sleep away the hot hours— 
no smooth gait induces somnolence. These are the manners 
of a diligence, full of uncertainty and alarms. . That the horses 


feed on oil instead of hay is merely a twentieth century 
accident. 


Outside the open windows the land grows cork, olives, 
grain and grapes, live oak trees. One big new irrigation 
system looms on the right. Otherwise all is, as usual, hand- 
tended. The cork forests, olive orchards, grain fields, and 
vineyards served by this railroad might form the basis of a 
prosperous agricultural society. Yet so awry is this economy 
that Estremadura is one of the poorest provinces in Spain, 
holding large tracts of unworked land valued by absentee 
landlords chiefly for the shooting. 


Dirt. and Decay 


The sun grows hotter as it drops, the train more cautious 
as it starts down the last set of gradients toward the Guadala- 
jara plain and Seville. During most of the trip from Badajoz 
people have appeared only at railway stations, but now they 
and their houses increase in numbers. It is not only that they 
wear so few clothes—so do bathers on Portuguese beaches. 
It is not only that they are so ragged, not only that they are 
so dirty. Perhaps it is that neither they nor anyone else seems 
to care. Naked children tumble at the door of earth-floored 
huts, and both are sprung from the same desolation. 


It is true that poverty is not new in Spain, that Andalusia 
has had four years of bad harvests. Though the rains have 
been kind this year, it takes time to recover from forty-eight 
months of, drought. But these are excuses. They do not 
explain away a growing certainty that the prevailing 
deterioration is eating deep into people as well as into their 
tools. Railroad equipment is tottering on its rickety wheels, 
held up by bits of baling wire. Passenger coaches are ancient, 
unkempt, unmaintained. Goods wagons are falling apart. 
The Seville station is a shabby disgrace to a city of pride and 
standing. Broken-down taxi cabs, slab-sided street cars 
apparently unpainted since purchase, tired horses hitched to 
open victorias that once were gay—these form the city’s 
transport system. 


On the other hand the Moorish Alcazar is more elegant 
than it used to be when the King used it as a palace, and an 
apartment is being prepared there for the Generalissimo’s 
newly married daughter. Its entrance court is newly paved 
with marble. Meanwhile the price of food continues to soar. 
It is not merely the contrast with Portuguese plenty which 
fills the traveller with a sense of foreboding. 
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Britain and European Coal “ 


INCE the war the European coal market has been 

dominated by two features: first, the inability of 
Britain to regain its prewar level -of coal exports ; 
secondly, the import of large quantities of coal from 
America (which was previously quite abnormal). In the 
single year 1937, Britain exported about 30 million 
tons of coal to Europe. (In this article “ Europe ” refers 
to European countries that are members of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation.) In the six 
years between the beginning of 1946 and the end of 1951 
exports of British coal to Europe will have amounted to 
about 40 million tons in all. In the same six;years, 
Europe’s imports of American coal will have totalled 
over 100 million tons. The comparison suggests 
that Europe’s imports of coal from America can be 
linked directly with reduced exports from Britain. 


Such a conclusion needs some modification because 
the other exporters of coal in Europe have also been 
supplying less to their European customers than they did 
before the war. But the fact is that other coal exporters 
have for the most part been catching up more quickly 
than Britain. ‘Western Germany, which exported about 
35 million tons in 1937, is now exporting at the rate of 
25 million tons a year. Poland’s exports to Europe (quite 
apart from the large amounts which it supplies to Eastern 
European countries and to Russia) have since 1947 been 
roughly in line with what was provided in 1937 from the 
mines that Poland now controls. France, together with 
the Saar, is also exporting at about the same rate as before 
the war. Belgium and the Netherlands are some way 
behind in their recovery but they have largely offset this 
lag by reducing their imports of coal. These countries 
together accounted for nearly 70 per cent of the 
European market in 1937; their share in 1951, of a 
smaller market, will be between §5 per cent and 60 per 
cent. Britain, which covered the remaining 30 per. cent 
of the market in 1937, is likely to contribute no more 
than 7 per cent this year, less than half of this country’s 
share in the last two years. 


British exports are low for familiar reason;- 
still below the prewar level, while consumption 
is considerably higher. But this bald statement does ay ior 
give a full impression of what has happened, fy a 
example, it obscures the fact that last year > 3 milliog an 
tons more coal was produced from the pits than in 944 ae 
with a labour force much smaller than was employed in F 
the mines in any prewar year, though with more capita 
equipment. Britain is the only coal producing country jg 
Europe with fewer workers in the mines than before ths 
war. The comparison also obscures the fact that the 
high and rising level of coal consumption in Britain js, 
reflection of British industrial expansion, which has ny 
been without certain benefits to other countries. By net 
when all proper qualifications are made, the low lev 
of British coal exports is damaging both for Europe and 
for Britain. 

In the calendar year 1951, between 20 and 25 million 


tons of American coal are likely to be brought into 
Europe, of which 8,000,000 tons were imported in the 
first half of the year. This is a measure of Europe’s cod 
predicament. The blame for this state of affairs cannot 
be laid wholly at the door of Europe’s normal suppliers 
Between 1946 and the middle of 1949, large quantities of 
American coal were imported to help out while 
European mines were being re-equipped after years of 
wartime damage or neglect. But from mid 1949 until 
the closing months of 1950 there was, to al! appearances, 
enough European coal to go round. Import requiremenis 
of the European countries seemed to have stabilised a 
a point considerably below the prewar level, as the 
accompanying chart on exports shows. This show of 
stability, in turn, reflected the fact that most countries 
(with the notable exception of Britain) were consuming 
less coal than before. Other sources of energy—hydte 
electricity, fuel oil and natural gas—were being rapidly 
developed to take the place of solid fuel, particularly by 
countries with limited coal resources of their own, suc 
as Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland 
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“ Europe” refers to OEEC countries on 


Estimated figures for 1961 include 5-10 million tons for restocking. 
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JHE EC 


e. with a comparatively large coal production, 


ren Fran ; . ‘ 
BN se turning increasingly to other forms of 


nergy. 
T zh led to the conclusion in Europe (though not in 
Britain, where the demand for coal showed no sign of 
falling) that there might before long even be too much 
coal in Europe. There followed a manoeuvre by 
importers and buyers who held off the market in the hope 
that prices W ould fall—a manoeuvre in which they were 
encouraged by the American attack on dual prices. 
Consumers depleted their stocks to the point of exhaus- 
on, while pithead stocks mounted alarmingly. Miners 
were laid off at high cost pits in France and Belgium, and 
, million tons of output or more was lost. The sudden 
upsurge in economic activity that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war and the decision of the free nations to 
defend themselves presented buyers of coal on the Con- 
inent with an awkward situation ; they had at once to 
meet a rising current demand and also to replenish 
dangerous! reduced stocks. To make matters worse, 
there were smaller supplies of export coal because the 
exporting countries required more for their internal 
needs. In these circumstances, recourse once more to 
American coal was inevitable. 


* 


What are Europe’s coal prospects for the next twelve 
months ? There seems little hope that European 
exporters will increase their supplies. Western Germany 
will almost certainly absorb any additional coal that it 
produces. It is only“because of decisions taken by the 
Ruhr Authority, against the wishes of the Germans them- 
selves, that German exports have been maintained at 
their present level. France (including the Saar), Belgium 
and the Netherlands are also unlikely to export more ; 
Polish exports to the West show little sign of variation ; 
and there is not much hope, for some time to come, of 
more from Britain. During the coming winter, in fact, 
importers will be lucky if they continue to receive Euro- 
pean coal at the rate at which it is being supplied now. 
Their needs are unlikely to abate. Coal is still urgently 
wanted for stocking against the winter months, especially 
in the Scandinavian countries, and to meet growing 
industrial demands. The present gap between supply 
and demand (estimated at over 10 million tons a quarter 
by the Economic Commission for Europe) is likely to 
persist well into next year, and it may even widen. 

The only palliative immediately possible is for Europe 
t0 keep on importing American coal. But this cannot 
meet the need. For one thing, there is insufficient ship- 
ping. The 16 million tons of American coal which 
European countries consider they need until the end of 
theyear already exceed the capacity of the ships that are 
wailable to carry it ; and more demands may come along 
later. For another thing, Europe is short of coke, as well 
coal, and for technical and supply reasons, no coke 
shipments can be made from America. Europe needs 
9 2,250,000 tons of coke, according to the latest 
ye ee and the only way of getting this quantity 

y bringing into operation more coke ovens in Europe. 

“fe may be enough ovens in about two years’ time, if 
Co! ae materialise, but this is by no means certain. 
ons le, insufficient coke will be added to the list of 

ges that now afflict European steel production. 
ocd Me per of American coal cannot solve 
<a. during the next few months, but it 

80 a considerable way towards doing so. Indeed, 


“other source. 
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without American coal, European recovery would by now 
have been seriously jeopardised. Is American coal, then, 
to become a permanent feature in the European 
economy? The answer largely depends on what happens 
in the British mines. If Britain cannot produce enough 
coal even to continue exporting at the present restricted 
rate, a gap will be left which other European producers 
would not be able to fill for years—and there are certain 
types of British coal, such as. Welsh anthracite and 
dry steam coals, which cannot be provided from any 
Any continued import of American coal 
over a long period would severely drain Europe’s dollar 
resources and would draw shipping away from more 
normal and economic trades. These objections emphasise 
the need, from every point of view, that British coal 
exports should be maintained and quickly expanded. 
This is one vital way in which Britain can make a con- 
tribution to European progress. It is in Britain’s direct 
interest also. Coal is nowadays a bargaining counter of 
prime importance in international trade. Many 
countries insist on receiving coal in return for the 
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essential commodities they supply ; trade negotiations 
would have been easier in the past if this country could 
have offered more coal. It will be quite essential in future 
bargaining. 

What can be said of the future course of British coal 
exports? The Coal Board, when they issued their 
national plan last October, made it clear that they 
expected to have a large stake in the export market in 
the ’sixties. Without venturing as far ahead as a decade, 
it is difficult to see how British coal. exports can be 
increased during the next year or two if present trends 
of production and internal consumption continue. Only 
three remedies appear possible. One solution would be 
to restrict internal consumption by rationing and alloca- 
tion ;-but it is difficult to see how the domestic consumer 
can be squeezed much more and restrictions on industrial 
supplies would cure one evil only by creating dozens 
of others. A second step would be to resort to the costly 
and uneconomic expedient of importing other people’s 
coal in order to export our own ; but it would surely be 
difficult to justify this as a long-term measure. The last 
and only permanent solution is simply to increase pro- 
duction. It is difficult to believe that everything has yet 
been done to achieve this. This, indeed, is the first task 
of the new Coal Board. 
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Business Notes 


TUC Calls the Tune 


After their flurry. and wide fluctuation provoked by the 
dividend freeze, the stock markets have this week subsided 
into a listlessness that is characteristic of the dog days. The 
one notable spasm of activity was that caused by the launching 
of the British Guiana loan. This had been so heavily 
“ stagged ” that allotments had to be sharply scaled down— 
with the result that, when dealings began on Wednesday 
afternoon, quick sellers actually secured a smaller premium 
than those who sold on the closing quotation of 5/16-7/16. 
Despite the depressing news from Persia, the gilt-edged 
market made a small advance on that day, but this still 
left prices no higher on the week. High-grade equities— 
except for tobacco shares—have been sagging in shrinking 
markets as investors reflect upon the crippling uncertainty 
that the Chancellor has caused and upon the many readjust- 
ments that still have to be made (such, for example, as the 
reduction in the issue price of the Johnson, Matthey offer to 
shareholders). 


This malaise in the markets may deepen when investors 
ponder the economic sections of the annual report of the 
TUC, published this week. Unless they are wide awake 
when reading it they might well imagine that large passages 
from the Chancellor’s end-July speech have been slipped 
in by mistake. But the alert ones will quickly perceive a 
more sinister reason for the closely parallel sequence of ideas. 
Before the Budget the TUC told the Chancellor that statutory 
limitation of dividends “ in its most practicable form ” would 
give “less stability than had been secured until then through 
voluntary restraint.” The Chancellor duly echoed this con- 
clusion in his Budget speech and raised the distributed profits 
tax instead. But by July the TUC had changed its mind and 
urged legal control, evoking an equally quick somersault 
by the nimble Mr Gaitskell. Sinmlarly, in his turn on price- 
control, the Chancellor’s antics followed the stage-managers’ 
directions with quite extraordinary care. Although quite 
realistically acknowledging the weaknesses of. price-control, 
the TUC appealed for its reimposition upon goods de- 
controlled in recent years and, in particular, for measures 
“to enable. differential treatment to be given to firms of 
various levels of profitability”—if necessary with the sup- 
porting reintroduction of physical controls. Mr Gaitskell 
now projects action upon all three points, and justifies each 
by the TUC arguments. 


* 


On subsidies the Chancellor went his own way last April, 
and the TUC agrees with him that “certainly it would not 
be practicable to raise by taxation enough extra money to 
keep the cost of living completely stable by subsidisation.” 
(Can any reader guess which of the two penned that 
unexceptionable conclusion ? No prize is offered.) Now the 
TUC remarks that “some” increase in subsidies could be 
afforded if its request for increased taxation of higher incomes 
and profits were granted—and has evoked from Mr Gaitskell 
his recent offer of a “ slight ” increase if that would secure 
agreement “on a measure of internal stabilisation.” Does 
this imply that the next stage-management by the TUC 
would ‘mean still higher taxation of profits—and/or the 
capital gains tax for which it also appeals? The wider 
audience will not find much to console it in the knowledge 
that there is one turn that the TUC has already rejected— 
statutory controls of the profits of individual firms would 
“introduce a disastrous rigidity into industry and would 
break down of their own weight.” So, of course, would the 
Chancellor who tried it—even if he had Mr Gaitskell’s 
agility as a tumbier. 
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Rubber Growers and Dividend Conj+o) 


The plea for exemption from dividend contro! sh; 
been submitted to the Chancellor by the Rub 


& lilg) ney 
“ipso ; , der Groweny 
Association should be obligatory reading fo; 4)) 


eas * ‘ > Gli left-w; g 
politicians. It provides an object lesson on how the snail 
freeze would not only be useless and spiteful (as most pal 
ticians in their hearts, must already know) but also positipat 

: rs? wry 


harmful to the British economy and wild!, 
different shareholders. The rubber industry } 
heavily dependent on risk capital. Since it takes seven yea, 
for a rubber tree to become productive, potential supply 
could be equated with demand only if producers could fors 
cast world economic activity seven years ahead. This i 
patently impossible, and rubber investors have therefore tg 
accept violent fluctuations in their annual returns, [jf they 
are now to have a ceiling imposed upon them in one of thei 
infrequent spells of prosperity—with no floor for any sub. 
sequent recession—it is clear that capital will “shy ayay 
from British enterprise in favour of foreign-owned enter. 
prise.” Since British rubber production is now doing 


Untair betwees 
\aS alWays deen 


almost as much to close the dollar gap as all the export 
industries of the United Kingdom put together—sales gf 
sterling area rubber earned $210 million in 1950, and gales 
of Malayan rubber to the United States alone earned $223 


million in the first half of"1951—this is a matter of grave 
concern. As the RGA’s letter wisely implies, the net effec 
on the British working man of a freeze on rubber dividends 
would be that he would get, not mov wages, but less whest, 
cotton and tobacco. 


Moreover, the basis on which the White Paper proposes 
to freeze dividends is absurdly, and differentially, unfair t 
the rubber industry. During the war most plantations were 
in enemy hands; since the war dividends have bea 
restricted because of the need to plough back profits for 


_rehabilitation and to repay loans from the Malayan Industry 


Rehabilitation Finance Board. The.annual average dividend 
paid by a sample of 105 rubber companies in the last ten 
years has been only 2.58. per cent gross on issued capital— 
and much less than this on real capital. Some companies had 
begun to pay more adequate dividends since devaluation, but 
the axe that fell on July 27th means that those companies thet 
had just published their accounts by that date would & 
able to pay about half as much again during the next thre: 
years as those that had just failed to do so. Companies 
that had recently announced interim but not final dividends, 
and companies that operate in Indonesia (many of whict 
are only just getting back their estates) would also be differ- 
entially—and quite inequitably—hit. 

The case for granting exemption from a freeze to the 
rubber industry—and, indeed, to all other overseas plant- 
tion and mining industries that have only recently emerged 
from years of enemy occupation and whose dividends 
include a substantial element of return of capita!—s <_ 
whelming. The only counter-argument is political. Lo 
Pakenham announced recently that while published div 
dends paid by British industrial companies rose by 14 Py 
cent in the first half of 1950, published dividends by # 
British-controlled companies, “ including those 10 the , 
rubber and mining industries abroad,” rose by 20 pet of 
Earlier in the same statement he had admitted, in respons 0 
a question, that the rise in all ordinary dividends in 1950 ze 
amounted to £10 million gross (against rises 1 2 
£241 million). It is only by concentrating 1‘ gba. 
on percentage increases instead of on money incici® 
by weighting those percentage increases through (ie J 
sion of industries that paid virtually no dividends cal” 
war—that the Government can stir up ~ pre 
resentment, which it can then exploit as an excuse for a fe 
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re effect of all this om such dollar earning treasures as the 
Phe cee!” -y—and through it on the British standard of 


sbber indu 


‘should make even those who have no concern at all for 
oe to the shareholder beg Mr Gaitskell to think again. 
> * 4 
23 ndecision about Coal 


ng The weeks pass, and there is still no decision in principle 
importing American coal during the coming winter. 


i = the experience of last winter’s hastily contrived imports 
ly sust surely have taught the lesson that last-minute decisions 
& yee dislocation in shipping which in turn affects other 
en sdystries including steel, is it to be concluded that the 
a3 overnment sees no need for imports of American coal this 
oly inter? It has not said so, and if it did there would be 
cs Heany (including members of the Coal Board itself) who 
i ould not accept the wisdom of such a decision. It seems 
t0 nore probable that Ministers are afflicted with the same 
ey jing of autumn helplessness about coal that has been all 
2 common in recent years. If there is a spurt in pro- 
1 sction, it may—so. it seems to be hoped—be sufficiently 
ray etermined and prolonged to see the first part, at least, of 
oT he winter through safely. 

mS There is nothing in the latest coal figures that would 
’ sstify this vague optimism. Output is showing its seasonal 


ecovery after the holidays, but this year the holidays have 
ntaied an actual drawing on stocks, the total of which fell 
Z om 13,886,000 tons on August 4th to 13,§70,000 tons on 
: Avoust 11th. To reach the 18 million tons which is regarded 
a s the “safe” figure at the beginning of the winter thus 












- means adding 4,500,000 tons to distributed stocks in the 
b. race of eleven weeks. Since inland consumption has 
ncreased by 5,000,000 tons in the first 32 weeks of this year, 
se the chances of obtaining this increase in stocks are not high. 
‘8 hey would be better if it were not for the dismaying fall 
ere n the number of faceworkers that has occurred in the past 
ea month ; the numbers on July 14th were 288,800 and on 
tor ugust 11th 287,600—a bare hundred more than a year ago. 
try t remains to be seen how this decline in manpower at the 
nd face will affect productivity ; up to the holiday period, this 
- had been showing a promising improvement. 
had * * * 
put 
re steel Control in December 
Ie: The Ministry of Supply has given notice that it will 
ues esume control over carbon steel supplies from December 
is, zd. The new arrangements will, it is stated, broadly restore 
ica the controls that were in operation up to May last year, but 
fer- uilding and engineering s will receive a notice in due 
course from the Ministry of Works telling them how to apply 
the for the steel they need. The present controls over sheet and 
ita mplate will remain unaltered: The restoration of control 
ged ver carbon steel generally will mean that from December 
nds 3: no one will be allowed to. buy carbon steel without an 
ver: LS. authorisation ” which will be issued to firms to acquire 


ord specific quantities of steel for specific purposes. During the 
iv coming wecks, the apparatys of control will be re-erected, 
pet with all the former procedures for filing applications for 


all steel through the appropriate departmental sponsors. Mean- 
oil ‘Ave, the Ministry of Supply will be engaged on the heavy 
eat. Je of collating the returns from the census of steel stocks 


e 0 and requirements ; until this is done it will not be possible 
had ‘0 hazard any guesses about how individual industries and 
; of firms are likely to fare. Indeed, this will depend on the 
nda “sentiality” of their production for defence, export and 
and key requirements at home, : 


lu- | There is a general impression that many sections of 


KBP .try, despite their objection to allocation in principle, will 
_at the restoration of control over steel supplies. 
‘1s not because their experience of nearly ten years of 


al At complair 


oy 
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control during and after the war was uniformly happy, but 
because they have been concerned about excessive buying of 
steel in, recent months (in which the long delay in raising 
steel prices played some part) and because they have reason 
for doubt about the ability of the steel industry—given its 
problems of raw materials supplies next year—to meet the 
intense weight of demand that essential purposes alone will 
impose upon it. 

No doubt this broad approval will in due course be 
seriously ,qualified when the scheme comes into detailed 
operation. Schemes which start with the firm intention of 
applying refined methods of control such as are suggested 
by phrases like “specific quantities of steel for specific 
purposes ” have a habit of fitting rather indifferently into the 
way that industry works. The degeneration of the earlier 
system of control, which was allowed to inflate itself to the 
point of breakdown, carries a serious lesson that should not 
be forgotten. If control is the only solution, then it must be 
sternly applied, if the priorities that it is intended to secure 
are in fact to be achieved. For this, the controllers will have 
to show-a resistance to the claims of some industries—and no 
doubt of some trade unions—that they have not always 
displayed in the past. 


* * * 


United Sulphuric Acid Corporation 


The co-operative project in which eleven large users 
of sulphuric acid are participating to set up a new plant 
capable of producing 150,000 tons of sulphuric acid from 
anhydrite deposits has now reached the stage of financing. 
The capital requirements of the new company, United 
Sulphuric Acid Corporation, are put at £4,200,000; this 
includes working capital and allows for a “steep rise” in 
costs. Of this total, {1,200,000 is to be subscribed in 
ordinary shares by the eleven participants, in proportion to 
the tonnage of acid that each is taking. These quotas are 
given below: — 


Tonnage Tonnage 
Alumina Co. ..... 4,500 RGR dees cicaeccces 35,000 
British Celanese... 5,500 J. H. Dennis ..... 6,000 
British Enka. .... 10,000  McKechnie Bros... 6,000 
Clayton Aniline .. 13,500 T. Bolton ...... . 9,000 
Courtaulds....... 20,000 Transparent Paper 3,500 
PAS cc Saenied 35,000 —---- 


The remaining capital requirements are covered by an issue 
of £3,000,000 debenture stock, placed by Hoare and Com- 
pany with institutional investors; this stock carries interest 
at 4% per cent and is redeemable by fifteen annual instal- 
ments starting in 1956: and ending in September, 1970. 
The eleven participants severally guarantee the interest on 
the stock during the period of construction. It is hoped 
that the plant will be in commercial operation within four 
years, and the eleven companies have undertaken to buy 
their quotas of sulphuric acid at a price that will cover 
interest and sinking fund on the stock during its life. No 
Stock Exchange quotation will be sought for this issue ; a 
further £1,200,000 of ordinary capital will be subscribed by 
the guarantors in case of need to service the stock and to 
complete the plant if the estimates should be exceeded. 


Given the technical experience of ICI in supervising and 
starting up the plant—thus drawing upon a body of estab- 
lished experience gained with a similar plant at Billingham— 
there is no reason to doubt the technical prospects for the 
new venture. The economics of the scheme are based on 
two main conditions—first, the supply of anhydrite, a rela- 
tively cheap indigenous raw material, which British Plaster 
Board has contracted to provide at the rate of 240,000 tons 
a year; secondly, the sale of cement clinker,-a joint product 
of the process, on which an agreement is being concluded 
with Associated Portland Cement, who will build a new 
plant at Widnes, close to the new acid plant, where about 
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140,000 tons of clinker will be processed. The new venture 
will start-with no apparent sign that elemental sulphur is 
likely to become much cheaper or more plentiful for some 
time to come. It would take a severe setback in the price 
of sulphur to reverse the economic and financial bases on 
which the plans have been drawn up. 


* * *® 


Import Prices Drop ee 
It was a whim of fate that in July, while the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer was warning the nation of a threatened - 


trade crisis caused by the deterioration in the terms of 
trade, the cost of imports should have fallen, for the first 
time in two years. The Board of Trade index of import 
prices declined from 143 to 142 (1950=100). This may 
seem nothing to shout about. Its significance, however, lies 
in the fact that at long last the decline in world commodity 
prices, which began last February, has been reflected in the 
cost of British imports. The index of export prices rose a 
further two points to 122 (1950=100), so that the cost of 
imports in terms of exports (as shown in the accompanying 
chart)-declined by 2 per cent. It is too much to hope that 
this improvement in the terms of trade—if it continues-— 
will do more than reduce the large prospective deficit to one 
of slightly smaller size. But that would be a welcome relief. 


The visible trade gap in July was also smaller, partly 
because of the higher value of exports. The volume of 
exports also increased, particularly of metals and engineering 
products. For example, the quantity of machinery and parts 
exported rose by about one-seventh, from 1,530,310 cwt in 
June to 1,743,176 cwt. in July. More vehicles were also 
exported ; car exports increased from 23,170 in June to 
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24,712 in July, commercial vehicles from 4,992 to 5,295, and 
motor cycles from 7,166 to 9,922. A larger volume of most 
types of electrical goods was also shipped abroad. The 
expansion in the export drive has still come mainly from 
those industries that have borne the burden in the past 
~— that are likely to be affected by rearmament in the 
uture. 


The value of ‘textile exports last month was higher than 
in June, but was less than the average for (the first half year. 
The volume of cotton yarns exported increased, but the 
quantity of woven piece goods declined from 72 million 
square yards to 65 million square yards. Exports of woollen 
and worsted manufactures increased from 13,888 cwt in June 
to 15,944 cwt in July, and more rayon manufactures were 
exported. But the total volume of textile exports in July 
was still below the average of the first six months of the 
year. Their increase by value has been almost entirely due 
to higher prices. Yet it is the textile industry that will have 
to shoulder an increasing share of the export trade if Britain’s 
rearmament programme is not to create a bigger trade deficit. 


exorbitant prices encouraged the development of sud- 
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Commonwealth Talks on Raw Mate 


The meeting of Commonwealth ministers jg Lo 
discuss problems of raw material supplies has been _ 
September 24th. The first intimation of ~ 
was given by Mr R. R. Stokes, the Lord Privy ¢ i 
Minister of Materials on June 27th, during the onal and 
ing of the Ministry of Materials Bill, The agend, nh 
yet been finally settled, but the conference js a a 
intended to provide an opportunity for joint Pati. 
rather than to draw up specific development schemes Pe 
sinee the Dominions and India are separately represented 
the various committees of the International Materiak Ca 
ference in Washington (Britain, Canada, Australia and Ind 
also have seats on its permanent central group), it js hight 
desirable that free and friendly discussion on each counan 
peculiar problems should take place. But it would tel 
pity if the coming conference did no more than that. 

The mounting deficit in Britain’s total trade and in th 
sterling area’s trade with dollar countries has clearly revived 
the old fears about the dollar problem. Last year’s experiens 
showed that it is temporarily hidden from sight whe 
American industrial activity requires large imports of tay 
materials ; this year’s experience shows that it remains y 
reality. The development of Commonwealth supplies ty 
replace dollar materials is long overdue ; opportunities wep 
wasted immediately after the war, and the fiascos of th 
East African groundnut and the Gambia egg projects are 
bitter reminder of the difficulties. But these failures shoul 
not deter further development provided the mistakes thy 
have been made in the past are frankly recognised. If th 
September meeting paves the way for a new era of Common. 
wealth expansion, it will certainly be fruitful. But the them 
of the conference would have to be “ what countries ax 
give” rather than “ what countries can get.” 


rials 


such a Conferenge 
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Tin and Stockpiling 


Tin producers have long been an easy target fe 
American politicians and administrators. Some months ag, 
a report of a US Senate sub-committee described tin pro 
ducers as “ gouging” the American taxpayer by forcing up 
the price of tin. More recently Mr Stuart Symington, 
administrator of the Reconstruction Finance Corporatio, 
which controls the Texas tin smelter and al! imports of ti 
into the United States, repeated this charge. He sought 
show that the cost of running the Texas smelter was worth 
while to the American public, and to substantiate his claim 
he described how the RFC had pulled the world price 
tin down from 183 cents a lb to 103 cents in the past thre 
or four months. It has indeed been an impressive episode, 
but it has nothing to do with “ gouging ” and little to do wit 
the Texas smelter. Until last February, the United States 
was buying as much tin as it could lay hands on, and wa 
paying penal priees. As soon as America stopped buying 
tin in March, the price fell. 

Mr Symington was on good ground when he claimed tht 


stitutes. He might have added that a high price for a material 
makes its user more careful and encourages avoidapce 
waste. These are simple truths that were amp'y confirmed 
when tin was booming. At {£1,600 a ton, tin was pre 
posterously dear. But the accusation that foreign products 
are trying to maintain an artificially high price tor U0» 
disproved by reference to the facts and to Americas 0m 
success in forcing tin down by not buying. ; 
The sharp rise“in commodities in the nine months “ 
the invasion of Korea has had one salutary effect. It has 
the United States Government to revise its stockpiling policy 
Last week President Truman authorised the sale of 250° 
tons of copper from the stockpile to meet defence ® af 
This quantity is to be restored to the stockpile by June, 19> 
unless “ replacement would not be in the interests of mato 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


AENQASATUMONASEA LORETTA EESSULL ERAT TREAT 


The Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1727. Retaining its 
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Scottish character and traditions, its influence, 





though deeply rooted in Scotland, now ex- 
tends to every part of the commercial world. 
The Head Office is in Edinburgh; the Royal 
Bank of Scotland is a member of the Three 


>. 
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Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL % 


I.C. F. C. 


PINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work in 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company in 


i raising additional capital or long-term funds. 


To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori- 
ties is one of the functions of I.C.F.C. 


I.C.F.C. operates on commercial principles 
and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 





| Full particulars of the facilities offered may 


be obtained from 


The General Manager, The Birmingham. Manager 
7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C,2. Birmingham, 16. 








fouls WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANKLTD @ 
£350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches = 
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THE 
STANDARD BANK 
o0F SOUTH AFRICA umrtep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - = ~~ £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund « - - - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
T! KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch —9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street. 

HAMBURG) Agency—Speersort, 6. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 





at all Branches and Agencies. 
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Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 
ment in overseas and colonial territories 
which call for medium or long term 
finance should write for our new 
booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 
which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 
BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPONATION LIMITED 


64, Lombard Street, London, EB.C.3 
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defence.” It would seem that the American. Government is 
now following the principle that it is better to have a stock 
of weapons than only a stock of strategic materials ; that, 
after all, was what stockpiling was for. 


* * * 


Sugar and Dollars 


One week after the signing of the new Anglo-Cuban 
trade agreement under. which Britain has guaranteed to buy 
not less than 1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar (to be paid for 
in do'lars) during the next three years, the Ministry of Food 
has announced that the supply of sugar to manufacturers 
and caterers will be reduced from November 4th in order 
to save dollars. The British public may be excused the 
thought that this decision comes very oddly so soon after the 
Cuban agreement, but this is not the real ground of com- 
plaint. The trade agreement was. negotiated many months 
ago—before the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any fear 
of a dollar crisis this year ; the decision to cut dollar imports 
was taken only four weeks ago when the possibility of a 
crisis could no longer be ignored, and sugar apparently 
stands high on the Government’s list of dollar imports that 
are not “ vital.” 

The réal criticism is, first, that the proposed cuts will 
have a negligible effect on the balance of dollar payments, 
Purchases of sugar for this year have already been com- 
pleted, so that no saving will be realised until 1952. Next 
year Britain has agreed to buy all the exportable surplus of 
sugar from Commonwealth countries and at least 400,000- 
500,000 tons from Cuba. The only scope for economy is in 
purchases from the Dominican Republic. Nor will the cuts 
free larger supplies of sugar for export, for this market has 
been declining. This year only 650,000 tons are expected 
to be sold abroad compared with 750,000 tons in 1950. 


The actual size of the cut in supplies of sugar to manu- 
facturers and caterers has not yet been published, but it is 
unlikely to exceed 10 per cent, equivalent to 100,000 tons 
of sugar worth less than $10 million. It is doubtful whether 
this kind of snipping serves a useful: purpose. The dollar 
account is not to be balanced by petty economies of this 


‘kind, but by broader policies that encourage the earning of 


dollars. Large quantities of dollar sugar were purchased 
this year when the price rose to a peak of 8 cents a lb. ; 
next year, when the “saved” sugar comes to be sold, the 
price is likely to be much lower. Manufacturers buy their 
sugar at an unsubsidised price, and since a smaller quantity 
will be sold at this higher price and (presumably) the same 
quantity for domestic users at the lower subsidised price, 
the total cost of the sugar subsidy will increase. If this 
increase cannot be absorbed by a corresponding reduction 
in the subsidies on other foods or by raising the limit of 
the total subsidy bill, it will have to be passed on to the 
consumer in the form of a higher retail price for sugar. 


* * * 


Cars for the Home Market 


The Ministry of Supply has fixed the home market 
quota of passenger cats for 1952 at 80,000. When the 
quota for 1951 was reduced from 110,000 to 80,000 because 
of reduced sheet steel allocations, the Ministry promised 
that any cars produced above a total of 460,000 could be 
equally divided between the export and home markets. No 
such elasticity has been given to the quota for 1952. 


The early announcement of the 1952 allocation seems 
designed to check any false hopes about future supplies for 
ies ead aaah thee weight hae beet Yaiecd by the opening 
of the Margam sheet-making plant. The continuing shortage 
of raw materials makes it less likely that the output of cars 
can be increased—production in.the first half of the year was 
at an annual rate of less than $00,000 and the trend is 
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downward. Army orders that have been 5) 


: , aced wij 
motor industry go to those sections makine 9" 


vehicles, but the greater weight of mate:i; + relnlieag 
those vehicles, combined with a possible a. », d for 2 
labour, will have ‘some repercussions on pas.eoger coal 
duction even though military vehic'es are not actually ben 
built on passenger car assembly lines. ee 
The factor that decides the rate of deliveries to the he 
market is, however, not so much the rate o/ production 1 


the rate of export shipments. Last year, when more than 
§22,000 cars were produced, export deliveries were Main. 
tained at a high rate and the number of cars sold op the 
home market exceeded the quota of 110,000 by only 
narrow margin. Last spring, when production started 4 
fall, shipping difficulties held up the export of many ¢ 
destined for Australia, New Zealand and, to 2 less ain 
extent, to South Africa. To prevent these cars from pilin 
up: on the docks or in the factories, many of them “a 
diverted on to the home market, a practice that has the ful 
approval of the Ministry. In the first five months of th 
year the number of new British registrations reached 53,99 
more than half the home market's allotted quota. Then 
is rather more shipping available now than there was in the 
spring, but exports to Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa could be increased if ‘there were more stil! 


* * * 


Prospects for Wool 


Australia has refused to take part in any internation! 
allocation scheme for wool or to consider imposing maximum 
prices. This announcement was made by Mr R. G. Menzies, 
the Australian Prime Minister, on Wednesday, and it will a 
least remove one uncertainty when the Australian wool sales 
re-open next week. The negotiations on allocation have 
lasted, on and off, for almost twelve months, and in July it 
seemed as if the United States would have its way. Now 
that this question has been_-finally settled, for international 
allocation of wool without the world’s largest exporter is 
obviously unworkable, the wool committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference will have to decide whether 
it can serve a useful function in co-ordinating government 
purchases of raw wool for defence needs. 

The New. Zealand wool sales held at Napier this week 
showed some signs of recovery. There was no marked rise 
in prices, but the tome was firmer and it improved as the 
sales progressed. American buyers returned to the market 
on a moderate ‘scale. Prospects for the opening of the 
Australian season thus seem brighter than they did ta 
days ago, despite the fact that, for the first time sine 
the war, production of raw wool in the current seasa 
will equal or exceed the prospective rate of consumplion 
Larger clips are forecast for Australia and New Zealand and 
the world total for 1951-52 is tentatively put at 2.365 million 
lb (clean). In addition some 85 million Ib has been held 
over from last season, giving a total supply of 2.450 millios 
lb. World consumption in the first half of this year ls 
been running at an annual rate of about 2,350 million‘, 
and there is as yet no eagerness on the part of manulactures 
to accumulate large stocks. _ 

These conditions differ greatly from those of twelve 
months ago, when wool prices jumped 30 per cent 00 the 
opening day of the Australian season. World consumpucn 
was then running at 2,6§0 million Ib a year with avalabl 
supplies at 2,370 million Ib; and the scramb!c lor supple 
was beginnnig to gain momentum. A lower level of woo 
prices might encourage a higher rate 0! consumptiae, 
But manufacturers will want to be convinced that ris 
sales ate likely to be maintained and that they will mt 
to compete against governments for supplics |" 
future. Wool textile fedeatien icoughou the world ee 
been substituting other materials for wool and this trend! 
unlikely to be quickly reversed. . Even after (his substitutes, 
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CATERPILLAR & OR BUTTERFLY? 
3 | 


Utility or beauty ? Well, as far as it concerns refrigeration 





we are happy to provide both or either. For 70 years 


now, we have been producing refrigeration units for 


every conceivable purpose for trade and industry. . . for 
big projects such as ice rinks, marine storage, or meeting 


the more modest requirements of shops and businesses 





by way of store cabinets and showcases. We also make 
it our special concern to ensure that each of our customers, | 
big, medium and small, receives a first-class service in | 
the maintenance of his equipment. Our experience, in | 
other words, is as broad as it is long, and therefore, | 
whether yours is a caterpillar or a butterfly of a problem, | 


we will be only too glad a help you. Why not write 


to us today ? 














L. STERNE & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& Sternette AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 








Crown tron Works, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W. Grams: * Crown, Glasgows 
Phone: 


Douglas 6461 
Sternette Works, Kelvin Ave., Hillington, Gla , S.W.2. Grams: * Sternetie, Glasgow ;* 
Phone: Ha 3241 


London : Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W.1, Phone: TRAzalgor 3517-8 

Epp Alexander Building, 19 James Street, 2. Phone: Central 8383-4 

BRISTOL. CES AT NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, DERBY, 
- CARDIFF, ABERDEEN, BELFAST, AYR AND DUBLIN 
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PERFECT DICTATION 


.-. and no mistake 


RECORDON enables you to send out 
flawless dictation all the time. Its crisp, 
clear magnetic recordings can be tran- 
scribed by your typist quickly and easily 
without any fear of mistakes . . . or its 
paper discs can be folded and sent through 
the post like an ordinary letter. 









Microphones and Receivers extra, 
depending on the type required 


RECORDON 


DUAL PURPOSE MAGNETIC DICTATING UNIT 


Manufacturers and Sole Distributors: 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD., Hythe, SOUTHAMPTON 
Phone : Hythe 3265 
London Showrooms : Morris House, Jermyn Street, S.W.| 
Phone : Whitehall 6422 


Sales and Services Centres : 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW 























TOP OF THE FORM... 


Catesbys Desks are notable for their good 
design, their variety and quality of work- 
manship. They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There is something 
unique in the atmosphere projected from a 


CATESBYS DESK 


We shall be glad to send our representative or 
to submit a complete brochure of photographs 
portraying complete Office Furnishing and to 
welcome you in our model showrooms. 

May we invite your inquiry to our Director 
of Contracts 


Catesbys Contract Division: 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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BEGINNING with Xylonite, first commercially produced in 
1877, the range of thermoplastic materials manufactured 
by BX Plastics Ltd. now includes 


Cellulose Nitrate. Sheet, ex- 
trusions, film, solutions. 


XYLONITE Regd. 








Cellulose Acetate. Sheet, ex- 
BEXOID Reo. trusions, film, solutions, ‘mould- 


ing-powder. 


LACTOID eed. 





The Casein Plastic. Sheet, rods, 


tubes, discs. 





Sheet, ex- 





BX P.V.C. neg Chloride. 

usions, 

A new dimensionally stable 
BX COPOLYMER material. Sheets, rods, tubes, 


sections. 


BX LAYFLAT TUBE 





Thin walled polythene tubing 


for packaging. 





Sheet, rod and foil for electrical 
purposes. 


BX POLYSTYRENE 





Lightweight Thermal Insula- 
tion. Laminated pads of corru- 
gated cellmlose acetate. 


ISOFLEX Reed. 














BX ACRYLIC Transparent rods. 
BX ETHYL ; 
CELLULOSE Sheet, extrusions. 
BEXOL Over three hundred solutions 
with thousands of industrial 
SOLUTIONS | “it 
BX LEADERS IN THERMOPLASTICS 


BX PLASTICS LTD 


Higham Station Avenue, London, E.4. 
Telephone : LARkswood 4491 
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You can’t 
make 
friends 


SCIENTISTS have invented highly 
ingenious Mechanical men which can work out sums, 
cross a floor without bumping into furniture and ans- 
wer questions almost as knowledgeably as Professor 
Brogan. Nevertheless, most of us would rather have 
real human beings as companions in our daily lives. 

It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel and 
a character all its own. No matter how it is sawn, carved 
and planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make 
Sriends with it. 

Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 
purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days, 
is in knowing what timbers are available and in what 
quantity. A card to the Timber Development Associa- 
tion will bring you details of many excellent woods 


which have recently come into the market. 





ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION ° 2« COLLEGE HILL 
LONDON « EC4 and branches throughout the coun'ry 
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the relationship between the consumption of virgin wool 
and other materials is only back more or less to its prewar 


Jevel. 

4 jower level of wool prices should be welcome to im- 
sing countries and not serious for the exporters, It would 
help t0 curb the income inflation in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa and to damp the cost inflation in Britain, 
the United States and Europe. Current wool prices, despite 
the sharp fall of recent months, are still well above the 
reserve prices fixed by the Joint Organisation and these 
reserve prices in turn were fixed well above estimated costs 
of production. Yet it is proper to recall that Sir Douglas 
Copland, Vice-Chancellor of the Australian National Uni- 
versity, has recently expressed the view that a substantial 
drop in wool prices within the next eighteen months might 
involve Australia in the worst depression of its history. 


* * . 


New Selling Procedure for Cotton Yarn 


The Raw Cotton Commission recently extended the 
period for which it is willing to sell raw cotton forward, 
and it is now quoting for most of the important growths up 
to next June. But spinners have been unable to take advan- 
tage of these new facilities because their own forward sales 


Hhad to be kept within the four-monthly allocation periods. 


In any one period -. spinner could accept orders only up to 
the end of the following period so that his order book 
fluctuated from 4 to 8 months. As a new period became due, 
all the orders for the next period were booked in a very short 
space of time—often in the first week—and this cyclical 
pattern of intense activity concentrated into the first week 
or two of each four-month period was reflected throughout 
the industry. Converters have always objected to the scheme 
because they had to buy when spinners could offer yarn and 
not to suit their customers, often overseas importers. 


From next month, however, the Cotton Board will intro- 
duce a modified buying and selling procedure for spinners, 
doublers and weavers. The four monthly allocation periods 
are to be abolished and instead spinners can contract to 
deliver yarn up to the equivalent of 40 weeks output. This 
limit applies at any point of time, so that if the spinner has 
reached it in any one week, he can take in new orders in the 
following week to bring his total up to 40 weeks again. The 
same procedure applies to doublers and weavers. Few 
spinners are expected to be booked as far as 40 weeks ahead, 
and it would seem that the idea of limit is retained in order 
(0 keep some control on the placing of orders. 


These modifications are to some extent an experiment, but 
the greater flexibility they introduce will bring relief to 
Lancashire. In future, business can be spread more evenly 
over the year. Converters can place orders from week to 
week instead of from four months to four months, while 
‘pinners can take advantage of the discounts offered by the 
Raw Cotton Commission on forward quotations. 


* * * 


s Labour in the Mills 


wire past three months have seen a gradual fall in the 
ao. of the cotton industry. A seasonal loss of 
recorded always Occurs at this time of year, and the losses 
ae. far are not startling, the weekly excess of 

age over recruitment being between 100-200 whole-time 


a mainly fromthe spinning sections. No single 
. Cant 


high average a 


cause accounts for the decline, unless it is the 

aes ge in the industry. No more workers are being 

; ght in from Europe, and Lancashire is wholly dependent 
D the local labour. 

es the cotton industry showed a net gain of 
workers, bringing the labour force up from 200,000 


Last year, 


10,00 


Vv 
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at the end of the war to more than 300,000. So high a rate 
of gain could not be expected to continue indefinitely, and 
the net gain in the first half of this year was 2,370 compared 
with 4,210 in the same period of 1951. The chairman of the 
Bleachers’ Association last week gave expression to a feeling 
prevalent in Lancashire that labour had once again become the 
limiting factor on the industry’s output and that if exports 
were to be expanded in the coming year, “the question of 
labour supply should receive the early and urgent attention 
of the responsible Government department.” 


It must be hoped that these will prove to be gloomy fore- 
casts. If there has been a rather higher rate of wastage this 
year than usual, the cotton industry also appears to be getting 
more than its customary share of new entrants from the 
schools. The cotton mills have not yet felt the effects of the 
competition for local labour that will undoubtedly follow 
the start of rearmament production when. this year’s pro- 
gramme of re-tooling is completed, but the new and generous 
wage increases should put them in a strong position to meet 
such competition. There is also considerable scope for labour 
economies within the majority of mills, and an impending 
scarcity of labour might restoré the impetus to redeployment 
schemes that was lost when the recruitment figures began to 
rise. Given a continual increase in its labour bill, and the 
clear signs of a buyer’s market throughout the world, the 
industry will be under greater compulsion to improve its 
efficiency. 


Temporary Reprieve for Nickel Users 


The date at which the ban on the use of nickel in a 
number of civilian goods was due to come into force has been 
postponed for another six weeks, from August 22nd to 
October 1st. The date from which alicence is needed for 
the sale of those articles has been extended to the end of the 
year. The articles affected by the order come into two 
classes, those using nickel alloy and those that are nickel 
plated. They include farm machinery, catering equipment, 
passenger car and radio components, shop fronts, certain 
hand tools and a wide range of household -equipment. 
Licences for the continued use of nickel were to be granted 
when they could be justified on technical grounds; by 
reason of the article’s high conversion value on the export 
market ; or even because of “ exceptional personal hardship.” 


The list of prohibited uses was published in June and, 
as in the case of the earlier ban on zinc, the subsequent flood 
of applications for individual licences to extend the time- 
limit showed that the Ministry had under-estimated the 
stocks of nickel alloys and anodes at the factories or the time 
that it took for that nickel to be converted into the finished 
product. The date at which the ban comes into operation 
has therefore been extended to give time for these 
stocks to be used up, and for production methods to be 
changed. There is no prospect of the ban itself being lifted. 
Already numbers of new cars are appearing with painted in- 
stead of plated radiators and wheel hubs but no estimate has 
been given of the amount of nickel that may be saved by these 
economies. Much will depend on how leniently the Ministry 
intends to treat applications for exemption, for the terms on 
which licences can be granted appear to leave a good deal of 
discretion. 





FACTS, FIGURES, AND OPINIONS 
These are what you seek in the columns 
of Tue Economist. The organisatign 
that produces the paper can also serve the 
needs of business and other clients through : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“ Unabsorbed Availability ” in Europe 


The Ministry of Supply has been drawing the attention 
of defence contractors to the use that might be made of the 
facilities of the Ministry’s European Purchasing Commis- 
sion. ‘This Commission was set up in May with a number 
of offices in. Western Europe and is the government agency 
responsible for placing defence orders abroad. It has two 
functions—to find foreign manufacturers able to meet 
defence orders that cannot be placed in this country and to 
discover capacity in Western Europe that could be employed 
on British defence orders, and thus relieve the pressure on 
manufacturing capacity here. 


Only a small proportion of such capacity is likely to be 
employed by the Commission, and it is now being suggested 
that manufacturers might make use of the information col- 
lected by the Commission on what one of the Ministry’s 
regional boards has seen fit to call the “considerable 
unabsorbed availability” that exists in various countries. 
Such information could help British defence contractors to 
find foreign sub-contractors when capacity here is fully 
employed. The activities of the Commission would be 
limited to providing information ; it would not take part in 
any subsequent negotiations. 


Since several tentative government negotiations have 
already fallen through because the foreign companies have 
refused to find raw materials, the scope for such sub-contract- 
ing may prove limited. Its greatest possibilities seem to lie 
in fields where production demands a high degree of skill 
and where the quantities of materials required is small. One 
manufacturer has made independent arrangements to obtain 
precision components for aero-engines from Switzerland, but 
spare capacity of such a highly specialised kind is likely to 
be as scarce in Europe as it is here. 


* * * 


Jute Prospects 


Political difficulties between Pakistan and India still 
interfere with the world trade in jute. Supplies of jute from 
Pakistan to India have been inadequate and as a result Indian 
exports of jute goods have declined by as much as 30 per 
cent. The new season Pakistan crop will shortly be on the 
market ; it is not likely to be much more than 7,000,000 
bales and there will be very little carryover unsold from 
the 1950-51 harvest. Earlier forecasts of the jute crop have 
proved too optimistic. Nevertheless, prices have continued 
to fall on the expectations of the new crop and as a result 
— are holding off the market, especially in the United 

tates. 


Jute has fallen in Dundee from £240 per ton in April to 
£149 per ton this week. New crop jute does not arrive 
in this country until the end of the year. Imports, however, 
have been good. In July total imports of jute into this 
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country were 15,000 tons, Compared with 10,000 tog ; 
June. During the first seven months of the year ine ms 
totalled 83,000 tons compared with 70,000 tons for the sams 


period last year and 62,000 tons a year earlier. Suppii 
are assured until the new crop arrives, since these impor, 
have been in excess of consumption. . 


Both in this country and in the United States jyte remai 
insufficient for demand for hessian cloth and jyte bags ' 
both countries cotton and paper are increasingly replaci 
jute. Later this year the shortage may be alleviated to va 
extent when the Pakistan crop is available in the Indian wih 
and their working hours can be increased. But jute jg ie 
to remain scarce until India and Pakistan reconcile their 
differences. Whether the ground lost by jute t othe 


materials will ever be wholly regained is doubtful. 


* * x 


Timber for the Trade ? 
The timber trade is pressing for a larger ailocatiog of 


softwoods now that timber supplies in this country ap 
becoming more ample, while the Government is mop 
concerned to increase its stockpile. Imports have increased 
rapidly and in the seven months to July amounted to 726,099 
standards, compared with 316,000 standards last year and 
438,000 standards in 1949. Stocks at the end of May 
were 245,000 standards, representing an increase of 67,009 
standards in twelve months. The total import this year on 
both government and private account is expected to reach 
1,600,000 standards, of which a million standards wou 
represent Government purchases. Consumption has been 
at an annual rate of about 1,100,000 standards, and if this 
rate is not increased, 500,000 standards wil! go into stocks, 

The size of the Government’s intended stockpile is ng 
known. But it would seem highly probable that som 
100,000-200,000 standards at least could be spared to 
increase the monthly allocation to the trade ; it would mem 
an addition of 10,000 to 20,000 standards a month to tik 
present allocation of 90,000 standards. Such an increase 
would allow more timber to be used for housing. It ma 
indeed seem strange to the layman that, whereas the timber 
trade is keenly advocating more timber for housing, te 
Government is refusing to allow it. 


x * * 























Equalisation and the Local Authoritics 


The Ministry of Local Government and Planning 
announced last week that the rateable value o/ al! properly 
in England and Wales rose from just over {325 million 2 
1949-50 to just under £331 million in 1951-52, Sime 
taneously, rate receipts of local authorities rose from £ 283 
million to £293 million. The average rate levied therefore 
rose from 17s. 9d. in the pound to 18s. in the pos 
spread ranging from Whickham in County Durham wil 
tis. 2d. in the pound to Bedwas and Machen in Mon- 
mouthshire with 30s. in the pound. Bournemouth ren 
the lowest rated borough with 12s. 2d. in the pou | 

These figures lend topicality to an enterprising per 
the current issue of Accounting Research his — 
which is part of a report prepared by a research working 
party that, is inquiring into local government ine 
examines the effect of the Exchequer Equalisation 
introduced by the Local Government Act 0! 1948. 7 
object of this grant was to equalise local authorities geen 
measured in rateable values, per head of weighted pop! : 
tion (the weights were drawn upon a complicaicd slag 
compensate sparsely areas, which pw Xa 
opportunity for spreading overheats, and areas Wit e 
child populations, which have heavy educational “ rs 
ments). From analysis of questionnaires completed j : 
finance officers of county and county borough council 
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« been found that the Equalisation Grant had significantly 
He ced the spread of rate poundages ; the rate poundages 
reported by county boroughs ranged from 131.6d. to 479.2d. 
‘5 1947-48, but only from 145.40. to 313.7d. in 1949-50. 
Bot the working party also found that there had been 
<qyally no trend towards equalisation of services. It 
vie ne in fact, that there was much less inequality of ser- 


lieves, 11 : 
es before the passing of the 1948 Act than had been 
supposed. This was due to the “ overwhelming importance 
sf a few closely regulated services—notably education, which 


was maintained very Near to the national average by ‘rich’ 
; .uthorities alike. Such inequality as did exist 


and 7 poo! ; os . 
was due to the mecessary sacrifice of less essential services 
_epch as cultural facilities and measures to reduce drabness 


_by the poorer authorities. Since the introduction of the 
Fqualisation Grant, any extension of these less essential 
vrvices has been inhibited by the general rise in prices, the 
increased cost Of controlled services and the scarcity of 
physical resources, The working party believes that these 
circumstances are likely to contimue to prevent any pro- 
nounced movement towards equalisation of services in the 
near future. 


* * * 


Germanium Valves 

Important progress has been made in the design and 
production of tiny germanium valves for radio circuits. The 
“transistor,” as it 38 called im America, is expected to open 


Sup new fields of development in both the civil and military 


applications of electronics. Crystals of germanium are 
already used in television sets on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but until recently their employment was restricted to recti- 
fying oscillating currents: and turning them into direct 
‘current. Its extraordinary properties are now being 
developed in other ways. Germanium,.a rather rare metal, 
is a relatively poor conductor of electricity ; mounted on a 
metal base and touched by two “ cat’s whiskers,” it will act 
as an amplifier in a radio circuit in much the same way as 
a thermionic valve. 

The Bell Telephone laboratories in the United States 
frst published information about the transistor in 1947, 
but at that time the new valve was unstable, fragile, and 
created too much radio “mush” to make it suitable for 
widespread employment. . It also required crystals of a 
fantastic degree of purity. ‘The new product, however, is 
said to be extremely robust and may be made in the form of 
a blob of plastic about the size of a pea. The problem of 
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chemical ‘tag 4 has been partially solved, and the valve is 
now suitable for use wherever fairly low-power amplifica- 
tion is required. A number of American radio and valve 
corporations are spending large sums on research and 
development in this field. Two of the largest British com- 
panies in electrical engineering and radio are also well 
advanced towards production on a commercial scale, and at 
least one of them expects to have its version of the transistor 
on the market next year. There are still considerable pro- 
duction difficulties, including the accurate positioning of 
the “cat’s whiskers ” on the crystal and: the need to ensure 
-_ these contacts will not shift during the lifetime of the 
valve. 


The new valve seems to offer many advantages over the 
vacuum tube in many uses. Its small size, longer life, and 
simplicity—it needs no low tension heater current—are 
ideally suited for use in electronic computors and control 
equipment. For similar reasons it should play an important 
part in the development of guided missiles and radio proxi- 
mity fuses. It should also find employment in radio and 
television sets, deaf aids, and in telephone exchanges where 
the saving on power for valve heater current should be con- 
siderable. At the same time, the continual development of 
the vacuum valve is unlikely to come to a halt. 


Shorter Notes> 


As expected, the special “holiday increase” in the 
fiduciary issue, which was authorised at the end of July, 
has been rescinded this week ; the fiduciary issue therefore 
declines from £1,425 million to £1,400 million. The return 
of notes from active circulation has, in fact, been most satis- 
factory since the holiday. In each of the last two weeks it 
has amounted to some {13 million, compared with {10 
million and {12 million in the corresponding weeks of 1950. 
The active circulation, however, still stands at £1.367.8 
million, compared with {1,307.5 million a year ago. 


* 


The first modern-type catalytic cracking unit to be built 
in Europe has been recently completed at the Shell Petro- 
leum Company’s Pernis refinery, near Rotterdam in Holland. 
Its capacity will be about 1,250,000 tons a year: The Pernis 
refinery is now the largest in Europe and with this new unit 
the major. part of its postwar rehabilitation will have been 
completed. 





Tootal Broadhurst Lee.— Many difficulties 
beset Tootal Broadhurst Lee in the year 
tnded June 30th. Not the least was “the 
violent up-swing in the price of raw materials 
ater the outbreak of the Korean war.” The 
nse mm the price of wool and Egyptian cotton 
0 “fantastic” levels and the subsequent re- 
“8.08 In prices have confronted the company 
wth the difficult task .of adjusting selling 
Prices. Other textile concerns in Lancashire, 
| However, have had toface similar and 
‘18 in comparison with their recent achieve- 
ments that Tootal’s ings appear to t> 
; appointing. Group profits have 
fallen sighuy from £2,134,139 to £2,105,294 
md although the directors were to 
ftcommend more, the ordinary has 
been reduced from 15 to 13% per cent in 
omission to the dividend control 

Some of the other ing difficulties are 
eg in Sir Kenneth s ; 

the tise in stocks from 
£3560,559 this was “ partly ew we 


longer ume it has taken to convert material 


Company Notes 


into finished goods” and partly to shipping 
delays which left a much larger volume of 
goods awaiting delivery in the company’s 
warehouses on June 30th. 


Years to June 30, 


1950 195] 
pS om Earnings :— est ona | ee 
Sere eer ey * , 105, 
Teel MOONS: oo oon kine devecree are ae 

Depreciation . 2... 6.662522 2-0. 7 : 
p  SRR ESTE ea ae etry ries 
Group earnings for ordinary 7 72, 
i nitcnde Si whic oe aee 7S 68,124 
poe gs dividends ~ cent) .. 15 13} 
to group reserves 
ja athpe nce SAS PO 644,080 420,920 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis -— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 1,000,476 1,291,530 
Net current assets........-.... 400 7,052,641 
Weide e Eben tht phe dees ses Pye Sonar 
and on . 
So paar aa a 200 5,010,837 
Ordinary capital (e) ........--.. 934,700 934,700 
(a) Includes £134,700 employees’ shares. 
le Soe ot tin bk. lle TS Be bor cent: 08 
134 per cent 


“The company seems to have had a 
chequered experience with ceriam new 


co 


developments. For example, the experiment 
of carrying out finishing processes in the 
United States has proved to be neither 
successful nor profitable and the American 
subsidiary has made “a very substantial 
loss ” despite an imcrease in turnover. The 
company is, therefore, reverting to the old 
method of exporting finished goods directly 
from Britain. In Tasmania, where the 
company first arranged to build a stitching 
works, it has now been decided to install 
plant for the whole range of textile proces- 
sing from spinning to finishing. This 
widening of the scope of the project involves 
delays: Group capital:.commitments on 
June 30th amounted to £1,035,515 and it is 
estimated that a further £200,000 will be 
needed to complete the new developments. 
This programme has made and will make 
considerable inroads upon cash resources. 
Sir Kenneth’s statement is not reassuring 
when he comes to speak of future prospects. 
The difficulty in selling goods in some 
markets, the “considerable set-back” in the 
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American textile trade and the lower prices 
of American cotton goods in comparison with 
British prices all lead him to the conclusion 
that “ we are coming to the end of the boom 
period and, in consequence, shareholders 
must not expect the recent inflated profits 
to continue.” 


* 


Watney Combe Reid.—The decline in beer 
consumption, except of the “ heavier ” bottled 
ales, has been persistent in the last two or 
three years. A year ago, the chairman of 
Watney Combe Reid connected the fall in 
demand and in brewery earnings with the 
high level of beer duty. The latest figures 
of beer output show that production in June 
was the lowest for that month since 1938. 
To round off this tale of difficulties, the fall 
in sales has been particularly marked in 
Southern England, where the biggest propor- 
tion of Watney’s trade is concentrated. 

It comes, therefore, as no surprise that 
Watney’s group profits show a further fall 
from £1,696,797 to £1,571,123 after charging 
£307,660, against £414,651, to a provision for 
deferred repairs. As taxation is actually 
higher at £788,966, against £745,200, group 
net profits have fallen from £951,597 to 
£782,157. 

A year ago, in view of future uncertainties, 
the company. reduced the ordinary dividend 
from 20 to 17 per cent. This latter rate has 
now been maintained and this may suggest 
some revival of confidence. There are some 
grounds for this belief. First, beer prices 
have been raised, which will help to cover 
increased costs of production and distribution 
—though the effects on consumption may be 
another matter. Second, the company, by 
acquiring the business of Charles Hammerton, 
the stout brewers, has widened its interests 
in the more popular bottled trade. Third, 
the company has extended and modernised 
its own plant. The offer of £2,000,000 4 per 
cent debenture stock may be used to finance 
further capital projects. Alternatively, it may 
be needed to meet further investment commit- 
ments in current assets. 

In the advance in industrial shares earlier 
this year, some interest was taken in the 
shares of breweries specialising in bottled 
beers, but it would not be unreasonable to 


‘ characterise the brewery shares market as 


comparatively listless and, given present pros- 
pects, rightly so. Watney’s £1 deferred 
shares at 59s. xd. yield 54 per cent. 


* 


Pinchin, Johnson.—The latest trading 
year of Pinchin, Johnson, to March 31st, was 
marked by raw material shortages and rising 
costs, which finally forced the company to 
raise its selling prices. Demand, however, 
has been so well maintained that new pro- 
duction and sales records have been set up 
in this country and by certain overseas sub- 
sidiaries. The improved results of these 
overseas companies contributed “sub- 
stantially ” to the_advance in group trading 


Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ f 
RYOTE GONE 65 6 «0 sii 0 ba dd 1,344,355 1,648,599 
Total GiCOWGG fic wiicks i cei een 1,400,226 1,739,425 
Sa as Haag ee aap tae 127,186 153,577 
Pi | ape Sy pene Sp he AS 659,540 844,477 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 459,594 485,411 
Ordinary dividends ...... Sates 343,517 350,092 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 25 25 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 42,067 14,273 
Added to carry forward........ 75,175 105,276 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ 


Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,185,420 459,497 


Net current assets............-. 4,802,312 4,898,140 
ee peels i Lap oan cat am 3,412,340 53,992,314 
Cae ties Pei ck ster ce es 1,401,776 753,059 
NE sss ok 3,574,658 3,671,839 


Ordinary capital........... ..~ 2,629,800 2,629,800 
10s. ordinary Slock at 44s. yields £5 14s. per cent. 


profits from £1,344,355 to £1,648,599. The 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 


25 per cent, which will be the controlled rate 
if dividend control becomes effective. 


The balance sheet, naturally enough, re- 
flects the effects of — inflation. Stocks 
are up from {3,412,340 to £3,992,314, and 
debtors from £1,923,375 to £2,341,006. Some 
strain has therefore been imposed on liquid 
resources ; bank overdrafts have been re- 
duced from £373,434 to £271,263, but cash 
balances have fallen from £1,401,776 to 
£753,059. The chairman’s statement points 
out that each 10s. ordinary share is covered 
two and a third times by tangible assets at 
book value. This valuation is a conservative 
one, for it ignores “the very considerable 
excess of the real values of fixed assets over 
the book values.” The paint industry is keenly 
competitive, and the chairman once again 
emphasises that profits can only be maintained 
by a larger volume of sales. 


* 


Distillers.—The remarkable expansion in 
Distillers’ profits and the company’s dividend 
policy was discussed in a note in The 
Economist on July 28th. If the Government’s 
dividend proposals come into force then the 
ordinary dividend will be controlled at a 
maximum rate of 21} per cent. The full 
accounts reveal some important changes: 
One is a rise of one-fifth in stock values, from 
£35,588,938 to £42,770,446, and a big jump 
in debtors from £8,043,559 to £13,539,693. 
There is no comment on these increases in 
the report; they clearly have a connection 
with the rise in raw material prices, but they 
also pose a problem about working capital. 

Here also there are significant changes that 
will no doubt be explained at the annual 
meeting ; cash balances of the group have 
risen from £5,644,794 to £10,322,940, but 
the book value of “ quoted investments ” has 
been reduced from £10,673,843 to 
£4,846,289. This mobilisation of cash dur- 


Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— f £ 
Trading proGt>s.... 5... 6.6008 12,837,691 17,934,520 
TOG AN c's, cane eas 14,019,071 18,411,095 


Dewroviatea 6556. See aes , 1,103,627 
Be rte ee eee -..» 6,358,193 9,519,035 
Group earnings for ordinary stock §,332,741 6,839,749 


Ordinary dividends ............ 2,479,265 2,701,960 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 20 224 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 2,795,134 2,977,137 


Added to general reserves and 
Ceery toewert . A. eb ks 683,558 1,173,361 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 10,152,370 12,348,116 


Net current assets............. 50,436,998 58,318,554 
PEOOKS a's vb secre bid geen sips 35,588,938 42,770,446 
RRS SRS epee Oe sta ee 5,644,794 10,322,940 
er agghe Lh EEE PTET CO ee 29,063,463 28,705,166 
Ordinary capital,...........,.. 22,538,770 22,589,770 


4s. ordinary stock at 29s. xd, yields £4 2s. per cent. 


ing a year which saw the issue of £10 million 
of new loan stocks is perhaps to be regarded 
as timely preparation against further increases 
in prices, but the report does not explain it. 
The directors draw attention to the crea- 


tion of a stock contingencies reserve, which - 


stands at £439,190, in respect of stocks held 
by certain subsidiaries which is considered 
desirable in view of “recent increases in the 
costs of raw materials,” 

Additions to fixed capital have been 
covered by last year’s twin issues of £10 
million of unsecured loan stocks. This 
development programme is on a considerable 
scale ; in the latest year the gross book value 
of plant, machinery, etc. has risen from 
£7,789,648 to £10,328,699, and outstanding 
commitments afe estimated at £2,306,000. 
The rise in the book value of the group’s 
trade investments from £3,457,701 to 
£5,221,516 illustrates the widening fields of 
industrial activity into which Distillers is 
branching out. It is a policy that has trans- 
formed the industrial progress and prospects 
of Distillers in recent years, Would it not 
be helpful to the stockholders and to the 
group’s employees to say more about these 
achievements in the annual report and to 
describe the several component parts of the 
business—each of which is a major industrial 
undertaking ? 
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War Bonds 23%... 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 
ar Bonds 2$%... 
Mar. 1, 195864 

Exchequer Stk. 2}%' 
Feb. 15,1955 | 

War Bonds 24%... | 
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Funding 23%. ..... | 
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Nat. Defence 3%...) 
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War Loan 3%.....! 
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Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
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Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%. “| 
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Brit. Iron & Steell 
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Statistical S 
ETURNS CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
FXCHEQUER R igure Papers BANK OF ENGLAND 
+ ended August 18, 1951, total ordinary a -++» 57,848 Nat. Savings Certs 100 | 
niigedgy= 00, against ordinary expenditure of | + A a -«» 2,165 23% Def. Bonds 2,685 RETURNS 
eave was £°° ‘to sinking funds £390,000, in- | — — Pore > Tax Reserve Certs 534 | 
in} 678,000 a t jpn. | nternal ....... 02 | 3% Ter. A ties. | 
“= sinking fund all cations of £4,978,000, the surplus | Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt -— : ss AUGUST 22, 1951 
iw |. 1951, is £40,424,000 compared with vances 16.33 ‘ oe 
en ae, /7¢.718,000 for the corresponding period of Pen eee oe »330 lima 2,226 | ' 
surplus of £10, ¢> Pasury le posits i . 
previous ye by Banks .. 24,500 | SSUE DEPARTMENT 
DH ARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 76,045 351,485 Notes Issued-- : Govt. Debt ] é 5.100 
AND EXPENDITURE SF pe BE in Cin ulation 1367,774,034 Other Govt. 
1 Dankg. De- Securities .. 1385. 248.69 
a. FLOATING DEBT partment... 32,582,789 Other Secs a 72 3, 26 ; 
(f thousand) (£ million) 3 — her 
| than gold 3,013,0°4 
| Esti- [april 2,\April 1,! Week | Week ; ; Amt. of Fid.——— ~ 
Revenue mate, | 1950 | 1951 [ended | ended Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | +... issue 1400,000,0_0 
1951-54 to to Ang. | Aug. Bills Advances . F ‘ur Gold Coin and 
Aug. 19, Aug. 18, 19, 18, Date a —_ oe Bullion ‘ 
£000 1950 ; 1951 1950 1951 Tender! Ta Public = be Ba. _| Debt e 248s. I 
Pp Depts. . nk fine). . € 3 
D. REVE ia i nc - pianie rem 4 
ake) T 24750 306,303) 347,400) 23,280) 23,768 | ~YSEO — 1400,356,823 00,356,823 
Stan $000, 29.700, 30,50 600 900 Aug 1913140-0! 1921-2] 410-8 F 
peepee 000} 71,550; 77,500 3,200, 3,000 | 1951 ee eee 
55,000) 18,965| 24,600 600, 700 | May 19}3230-0| 2035-1] 436-4 | 319-5 | 6021-0 
Ste. T BR gr! 109,400} 5,400; 10,000 | » 26)32350-0 | 2043-5) 434-8 319-5 | 6027-9 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
' sod 50 BO See June 2] 3230-0 | 2046-0] 427-7 | 8-25 | 319-5 | 6031-4 
' n. 1,504 2,300, 1,540 80, 50} “ , 9} 3220-0/ 2114-4] 370-4| ... | 320-0 | 6024-8 | ¢, f 
Fae SUSE A RBH BPR » 16} 3220-0} 2090-9} 3854 ont 345-0 | 6041-2 | + beuece 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 344,522,853 
; 244 : 512,988 590,795, 33,160: 38,418 » 23) 3220-0} 2108-7 584-5 | 2+3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 are fe enone: Ree Other Secs $6. 204 235 
__}———'— ——— {| | 30) 5352-2 353-0 | 0-5 | 344-5] 6050-3 | “DONC Deps:~ 15,414,160 | Discounts and : 
s 00, 329,446, 367,605; 20,496. 20,189 Public Accts.* 14,505,683 | Advances 13,654,092 
, 00; 278,900 304,200} 10,000 14,800 | July 7) 3220-0) 2155-1] 342-8 344-5 | 6062-4 HM 7 reas. Securities....  29.550,143 
| : | | 14) 3230-0 | 2129-1] 373-2 344-5 | 6076-8 | Persal Acct. 908,477 
: » 21).3230-0 | 2161-9] 335-4 | 344-5 | 6071- ‘ 
bs 00 608,346) 671,605, 30,496 34,989 | |) 28} 3220-0 2176-9} 340-5 | 344-5 | c0si-9 | Other, Deps.:- poe pe 
‘ - 4 e saaianieultelbaniat IanK 6 Za9,5 FOO | INOTES. 2c ccecs , 582.789 
Dut 62,000 9,602) 12,208... Aug. 4] 3220-0| 2187-7] 320-7 | 344-5 | 6072-9 | Cer Accs... 90,216,568 |Coin......... 645,356 
pplus War S 20,000, 10,481 8,798 4 » 11) 3220-0 | 2164-2} 280-2 | 379-5 | 6043-9 | sorpiniornn- senile ~ 
ypi'sfrom | 000; 30,974) 57,500, 5,000)... , 18} 3230-0 | 2212-0] 296-6 355-0 | 6093-6 | 415,955,233 413,955,233 
1. (Net Re 400, . 5,200; 6,100; 2,300, 2,600 . ladi ; 
chess | 60 3100 340 ve of Promoneg gee go Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Be Li 000 6.219 8.35: 5: 54 Nationa edt anc ividend Accounts 
Revel 000, 21,246) 18,056) 153, 169 TREASURY BILLS 
. — = Ta illion ‘ 
rd, Rev... 4236400208157 mace: de 76,230 — 
u-Batas ntl homie Dt COMPARATIVE A 
st Office 179,431} 60,700) 66,300; 2,200 2,400 Amount Average |Allotted VE ANALYSIS 
come Tax | Date ae ot : iu Rate at ({ million 
EPI. Refunds 4,900) 3,773; 1,987] 199 162 | ‘Tender Applied of Min. 
ee oe dffered,’ = Allotted| Allotment Rate 195 195 
t 4420731]127263011444296| 73,512 78,392 ” — 
\ ~ 1950 
Aug. 18 } 240-0 | 312-8 | 240-0] 10 3-23 70 a Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
Issues out of the Exchequer 1951 . - ze 
to meet payments May 18 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0] 10 2-80 63 ssue Dept. :-— 
({ thousand) » 25 | 250-0 | 336-6 | 250-0] 10 2-98 65 — in aan “apaes 1307- 91395-9 1380-9'1367-8 
isti- : Votes ankin art- 
Expenditure | mate, PABHil_1,|April 1,1 Week | Week | Jume 1 | 250-0 | 349-5 | 250-0} 10 2-78 | 60 Deal. | ME SM 04-5) 32-6 
1951-6 1950 1951 jended | ended » 8 | 260-0 | 355-2 | 260-0) 10 2-80 62 Government debt and 
to | to Aug. | Aug. » 15 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-88 62 MOTs vviceeeiné 1348 - 91420-8 1420-8 1396-3 
Aug. 19,\Aug. 18! 19 | 18, ” 92 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-81 62 Other securities. »....... 0-4 0-6 0-7 0-7 
£000 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 » 29 | 250-0 | 340-5 | 250-07 10 2-91 64 Gold and Coim.......... 14 39 3-9 3°4 
rFarexorn - jay - ere | ett: | abet te 2:09 = . Sean Dat per fine os... | 248/0, 248/0' 248/0\ 248/0 
bt. & Man. of Nat i : 1) , . anking Dept. :-— 
Debt : ‘in 13 | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0} 10 2-81 61 Deposits :-— 
seals to, AO 290,068) 190,521) 42,947) 42,644 | | 20 | 230-0 | 343-8 | 230-0} 10 2-64 | 60 ublic Accounts........ 18-1] 15-9, 17-6, 14-5 
ireland 38,000 12,193) 12,431] » 27 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0] 10 2-56 53 aa neg Special Account | 246-9 0-3 0-9 0-9 
Sher Cons. Fund ’ = ont ” eS er ee 283-3 287-1. 295-0; 289-9 
11,000 3,997} 4,067] 184 34 | Ang. 33 | 24:9 | 365: | 240-0] 10 2-45 | 50 Mao. cha vcuscas ec, 96-4 93-7 90-4 90-2 
etal 500 cual aan aaa : “ ‘1 | 260- WO crnsenbithesocdyes 644-1} 396-9 403-9 395-5 
pieces ome , , On August 17th applications for 91 day bills to be paid Government...........: 576-9 348-9) 327-4 344-5 
otal Ord. Expd.. *400964011126701'13306071102531/121678 | from August 20 to August 25, 1951, were accepted dated Discounts, etc.......+-.. 14° 41, 22-1 13-7 
inking Funds 4,738! 4,97 40 99 | Monday to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., Other ....-sseeeeceeees 22-4 30°35 28-0 22-6 
ji” fh SS sand applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Total ....sseesssevesee 613-8 3835-3 377-5; 580-8 
: ext Se Treasury Bills to a maximum of {260 million are being Banking dept. res......... 48-8 3} 9 44-8 55° 2 
Bal. Expd 400964011 131439 1335585102571 122068 | Offered fcr August 24th. For the week ending August 25th | ,, aie % 9 0 
w ; PREIS 22 = _| |... | the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. Proportion ”......+.++++ 7H 8-0} 110 8-4 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


HIGHER TRADING PROFIT EARNED . 


TAXATION AND HIGH COST STRUCTURE 
MR R. C. REYNOLDS ON COTTON INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Bleachers’ Association Limited was held 
in the Assembly Room, Blackfriars House, 
Parsonage, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
August 15, 1951. 


Mr R. C. Reynolds (the 
presided. 

In proposing the motion for the adoption 
of the report and accounts, Mr Reynolts 
said : 


Ladies and gentlemen:—The Report of 
the Directors and the Accounts have been 
in your hands for several weeks. May I 
have your agreement that they shall be taken 
as read? (Agreed.) 

It must be seldom that in two successive 
years a company has to deplore the loss of 
its Chairman in office—but so it is with 
us—and it is with the deepest regret that we 
have to record the death of Sir William 
Clare Lees on May 26th last after rather 
less than a year of office as Chairman in 
succession to Sir Alan Sykes. 

This second blow has been a severe one 
for the Company to sustain, as Sir William 
had for so long been associated with the 
higher direction of the Company’s affairs, 
previously as Deputy Chairman and before 
that as Chairman of the Management Board. 
His unexpected dedth has deprived us of a 
leader whose wise counsel and high example 
we had hoped to enjoy for quite a few more 
years. He was pre-eminently fitted for the 
office which he held and his loss will be felt 
over a wide area of the industrial activities 
of Lancashire. 

Your Directors have done me the honour 
of appointing me as their Chairman. 


We have also to record with regret the 
death, through an accident early this year, 
of Mr T. H. Cooke, the latest recruit to 
our Board, whose appointment was con- 
firmed by you at our last Annual General 
Meeting. He was a comparatively young 
man whose ability held high promise of a 
successful career, and we shall miss him. 


Our late Secretary, Mr Herbert Johnson, 
retired on pension at the end of the financial 
year, after spending the whole of his busi- 
ness life in the service of the Association. 
I am sure you will wish him health and 
happiness in his retirement, and that you 
will welcome his successor, Mr E. G. Goold, 
who has been with us for several years as 
Assistant Secretary and whom we have now 
appointed to the office of Secretary. 


chairman) 


BALANCE SHEET AND RESERVES 


In the Association’s balance sheet, which 
is submitted for your approval, the value of 
fixed assets shows a net increase of rather 
more than £63,000 over the corresponding 
figure a year ago. This increase results from 
net capital expenditure amounting to 
£202,000, after allowing for sales, less the 
year’s provision for depreciation of £138,600. 


Investments are higher by some £45,000 
and the total of current assets by rather more 
than £25 The latter figure includes an 
increase of over £50,000 in our cash balance, 
and the remaining £200,000 represents the 
increase in working capital required to 
finance business under present conditions of 
high prices and the need to maintain 
adequate stocks of materials in short supply. 


On the left-hand side of the balance sheet, 


RESERVES FULLY EMPLOYED 


the total of revenue reserves and undistri- 
buted profits at £1,720,900 shows an in- 
crease over the total at the end of the pre- 
vious year of £238,000. I will return to this 
item in a moment or two to explain the allo- 
cation of the reserves when I have completed 
the survey of the balance sheet. The only 
other changes in the balance sheet are a 
small detrease of £5,000 in loans, and an 
increase of £88,000 in provisions and current 
liabilities which arises almost entirely under 
the heading of trade creditors. 


From the figures which I have quoted, it 
will be realised that after allowing for the 
full utilisation of the year’s provision for 
depreciation, the total additional capital 
resources required by the past year’s busi- 
ness have amounted to about £360,000. 
Against this may be set the increase of 
£88,000 in current Mabilities and provisions, 
leaving rather more than £270,000 to be pro- 
vided either out of undistributed profits or 
by the reduction of available liquid 
resources. I have been anxious to establish 
this point even at the cost of burdening you 
with more figures than I like, because it is 
the key to the appropriations which the 
directors have made and those which they 
submit for your approval. 


To return now for a moment to the 
revenue reserves. The general reserve fund 
has been increased by a transfer of £100,000 
from the profit and loss appropriation 
account, making the total of the fund 
£800,000. The investments contingency 
fund has been augmented by a small profit 
of £3,200 arising out of an exchange in one 
of our investments. We have transferred 
£250,000 from the contingencies fund to 
form the foundation of a fixed assets replace- 
ment fund, and have added to this new fund 
a sum of £100,000 out of the year’s profits, 
making the total into £350,000-and reducing 
the contingencies fund to £125,000. 


ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


These appropriations, together with a trans- 
fer of £23,000 from profit and loss account 
to the taxation allowances equalisation account 
and an increase in the balance of the profit 
and loss account carried forward after pro- 
viding for the recommended dividends, make 
up the total increase of £238,000 in our 
revenue feserves which, together with an 
increase of £40,000 in the reserve for Income 
Tax on current period profits, have provided 
the increased capital resources required 
during the past year. 


Apart from our investments in gilt-edged 
securities, which are no more than equivalent 
in amount to the general reserve fund, our 
accumulated reserves ate fully employed in 
the business, and since the business has re- 
quired this year some £270,000 additional 
working capital, your directors have decided 
that not less than £200,000 of that sum must 
be set aside out of the year’s profits before 
considering the amount which can be recom- 
mended to be applied to the payment of divi- 
dend upon the ordinary. stock. 


As long as Government policies maintain 
the inflationary pressure and as long as 
Government taxation practise is draining the 
capital out of industry that, I hope, will be 
out policy. 
what, I believe, should be our first considera~ 
tion, and that is to protect the value of your 
capital. That value depends upon the main- 
tenance of the value of the assets and of their 
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though it-would have given your dan 
much pleasure to recommen ti tare 
dend on the ordinary stock as it woul ee 
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holders who will take the trouble to a 
our accounts im the light of 1! eae peat 
agree that the recomm -ndat 1s we 
made are the best that « id be pe. hg 
their interests, a 
LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS 

The Government have now intimated the 
intention to limit the distribution of dividend 
by statutory enactment this is camriad 
into effect the matter wil! pass trom our ne 
trol and questions of po! will no longer 
arise. The explanations offered for thy 
grossly unfair proposal SO unconvincing 
that it can only be regarded as a politics 
move and therefore, perhaps, unsuitable fe 
discussion-here. It does, however, give iy 
to one thought. The rate of tax on dish 


buted profits was raised by the recom 
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Finance Act from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent, 


for the express purpose of discouraging the 
payment of larger dividends, and y 
encourage the retention of profits in bum 
ness. ©-If, im future, dividends are ok 


rigidly controlled by statute, there would 
appear to be no reason why the rate of die 
tributed profits tax should nor be restored & 
the 30 per cent. level, thereby leaving mon 
of the profits in companies’ reserves. This 
would at least provide ultimately some oom 
pensation to the ordinary shareholder for the 
arbitrary restriction with which he is my 
threatened. 


TAXATION AND INFLATION 


The Association’s profit and loss accoutt 
shows a trading profit for the year, delor 
providing for taxation, of (373,500, com 
pared with £795,800 in the preceding year 
an increase of nearly £78,000 or almost 0 


per cent. 
The provision for income tax and profits 
tax, however, is nearly £67,000 higher, and 


with am increase of almost £10,000 in & 
transfer to taxation equalisation account, th 
available net profit for the year is little matt 
than £1,000 higher than that of the yar 
before. 

Taxation last year absorbed 55) per cel 
of the profit, although the ncreased rate af 
distributed profits tax applied to only a 
tion of the year, To the extent that them 
¢reased cost of taxation is atti ibutable in pat 
to the cost of the rearmament programme, 
must regard it as the price to be paid tot 
safeguarding what in current parlance : 
termed “our way of life.” Burt even wittd® 
the added cost of the safeguard, the bs 
of life ” is a costly affair when it is trans® 
into the “ welfare state.” 

Most of us, I believe, would regard . 
improvement which has been effected in i 


population as a desirable th.ns, although 
may not all agree that it should have : 
of income, and that it would have been -" 
based if it had rested on the F 
pore! 2 ive effort of those who — 
ee | ie few can regard = 
equanimity a system which by reeset 
rapidly reducing our capital and conven 
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or by the provision of free 
ditional consumer purchasing, 
_ although constituting an 
ndard of living for some, is 
substantially to the inflation 
>» the cost of living for all. 


ns we are building up in this 
, cost economy which must 
>» sale of our products abroad 
our capital resources to an 
f continued, will ultimately 
employment of our work- 


ca 
‘le else im our accounts that 
nment. The consolidated 
shows no important changes, 
noted that in the consolidated 

account the profit carried 
yut £98,000 more than that 
| forward in the Association’s 

additional profit is retained 
; of the subsidiary companies, 
able funds are required to 
-urrent business at the higher 
now prevailing. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


prospects are almost entirely 
in those of the cotton industry 
\s finishers we do not own any 
we process and our work is 
with merchant and manufac- 


-ters who distribute their own 


he finished $tate. 
therefore, little that we can do 
the volume of our production 
the highest quality of finish 
ervice we cam to our customers. 
to be every prospect of the 
being fully employed, cer- 
end of the current financial 
he absence of a major crisis, for 


bevond that. 


ent conditions there is some 
with regard to the future price 
da natural unwillingness on the 


ose who may be affected thereby to 


elves too far forward on a basis 
h may not be sustained. This 

for the moment, retarding busi- 
should be no more than. a 
use. 

ty of the cotton industry to 

nands which will fall upon it is, 


tirely dependeht upon its ability 


labour force, which it is becom- 
iificult to do im face of the 


created by the rearmament pro- 


nce the Government is relying 


‘tion industry to increase substan- 


ports, in order to balance the 
exports of engineering products 
elp in narrowing the gap which 
re-appeared in our external trade 


> question of labour supply should 


rly and urgent attention of the 

Government department. Even 

in avoiding any depletion of 

rce, it is almost inevitable that 

ncrease in exports must involve 

uon in supplies to the home 
add a litth more weight to 
pressure. 


rther ahead, our main concern 
vith the threat of the high cost 
h is being built up m this 
cr our present system of national 
xauion. and secondly, with the 
of the Japanese cotton indus- 
» the continued industrialisation 
' sull important export markets. 


‘t we have done our best to en- 
can face the future with confi- 


ncurred an increased expendi- 


‘cpairs and maintenance, and we 


Substantial sums on capital 
‘ne renewal and modernisation 
\iuch @ttentien has been given 


ave, as you will have seen from . 


to means to increase our productivity per 
unit of labour cither by improved methods 
of working or increased mechanisation. Our 
research organisation has been actively en- 
gaged in the investigation of new finishes or 
more efficient methods of production, and 
the Association’s works are well equipped 
to play their part in maintaining the progress 
of the cotton industry. 


I am sure you would not wish me to con- 
clude without expressing on your behalf, as 
well as for myself, our sincere thanks to my 
colleagues on the management board, to our 
executive and other directors, to all our 
branch managers, and to the staff at head 
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office and at our works, as well as that fine 
body of craftsmen and operatives upon whom 
we depend, for all that they have done to 
contributed to the results we have placed 
before you. 

Mr P. L. Wright seconded the resolution 
and the meeting approved the report and 
accounts. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the fees of the joint auditors, Messrs Jones 
Crewdson and Youatt and Messrs P. and J. 
Kevan were fixed. 


A vote of thanks to Mr R. C. Reynolds 
for presiding was moved by Mr E. R. Clark 
and carried unanimously. 





JEREMIAH AMBLER AND SONS LIMITED 
RECORD RESULTS 
MAJOR E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS’ STATEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Ambler and Sons Limited was 
held on August 14th in London, Major E. 
Beddington Behrens, M:C., Ph.D., the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which hadg been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1950, and was taken as-read:— 


As I forecast in my statement last year, 
I am again able to present to you “ satis- 
factory” results of the trading of 1950. 
Profits for the year to December 3lst, after 
all provisions, except taxation and debenture 
interest, amounted to £222,244, as compared 
with £220,118 for 1949, and constitute a new 
record. After deducting income tax and 
profits tax totalling £116,504, debenture 
interest £9,563, the fixed dividends on the 
preference shares £9,075 net, and the interim 
and proposed final dividend totalling 14 per 
cent. for the year on the ordinary stock 
£21,189 net, there remains £65,913. Adding 
to this amount the balance brought forward 
from last year and reserves no longer required 
gives a total of £325,273 to be carried forward. 

This amount carried forward is equivalent 
to nine times the amount (£36,121 after tax) 
required to pay a full year’s interest on the 
existing debentures, together with the fixed 
dividend on the preference shares and divi- 
dends at the present rate of 14 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock. 


As shown on the schedule attached to the 
accounts, the ordinary dividend of 14 per 
cent. only represents approximately 14 per 
cent. on the capital actually employed in the 
business, less the nominal amount of. the 
debentures and preference shares. The fixed 
assets, freehold and leasehold properties, and 
plant and machinery, shown in the balance 
sheet of the group at the written down value 
of £309,118, are valued for insurance pur- 
poses at £2,201,000. 


BONUS ISSUE APPLICATION REFUSED 


As it is proposed, subject to the appro- 
priate resolutions being passed, to make a 
further issue of debentures, to which I refer 
later, it was necessary to apply to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to repeat 
the bonus distribution of nearly 3 per cent. 
as last year, by an issue of £7,244 of ordinary 
stock, which assuming the maintenance of 


the present rate of dividend, 14 per cent.,. 


would only require an additional £532 net 
per annum. Bearing in mind the conservative 
dividend policy that has been followed (the 
dividend has been kept at 14 per cent. since 
1946) and the excess of the net value of the 
assets employed in the business over the 
issued capital, your board regarded this 
request to the Capital Issues Committee as 
most reasonable. Permission has, however, 


been refused, and I regret’ therefore that we 


are reluctantly unable to make a bonus issue 
this year. As you will have seen in the press 
in the case of certain companies permission 
has been given for substantial issues of bonus 
shares, while other applications of apparently 
equal merit have been refused. On what 
grounds the Treasury base their decisions in 
such cases is not at all clear, 


NEED FOR FURTHER WORKING CAPITAL 


The rapid rise in the price of wool and 
other fibres during the year under review 
made the provision of further working capital 
necessary, in spite of the fact that the larger 
part of the profits have been retained in the 
business. Taxation at present levels leaves 
our group, in common with the rest of the 
wool textile industry, with inadequate funds 
to replenish raw material stocks. Accord- 
ingly during the year £150,000 four and 
a-quarter per cent. debentures, being the 
balance of the total of £300,000 then 
authorised, were issued. 


Although group stocks have been kept at 
the lowest possible level compatible with 
efficient production, at December 31, 1950, 
they amounted to £1,127,010, as against 
£647,860 the year before, an increase of 
£479,150. After taking into account the 
proceeds of the additional issue of £150,000 
of debentures, the net overdrawn bank 
balance of the group at December 31, 1950, 
was £147,349, as compared with a balance 
in hand of £121,557 and a holding of 
£118,925 of tax reserve certificates the year 
before. 


DEBENTURE ISSUE 


In order to provide the group with further 
liquid resources it is proposed to issue a 
further £200,000 of debentures, and meetings 
of the debenture stockholders are being called 
at which resolutions are to be proposed 
increasing the total authorised issue of 
debentures from £300,000 to £500,000, and 
increasing the rate of debenture interest from 
44 to 5 per cent. Resolutions are also to be 
proposed at .the amnual general meeting 
increasing the directors’ borrowing powers to 
an amount equal to one and a-quarter times 
the issued “capital of the company. The 
Treasury has already given its consent to 
this proposed further issue of debentures. 


Our physical output for the year was 8 per 
cent. in excess of that for 1949, with a more 
than corresponding increase in value due to 
rising prices. This increased production has 
been achieved with approximately the same 
labour force, the increase being due to 
improved efficiency resulting from the policy 
of modernisation and re-equipment that has 
been followed since I became chairman and 
the extension of incentive bonus systems for 
our operatives resulting in higher individual 
average wages but a lower labour cost per 
unit of production. 
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During the year under review, wool, our 
principal raw material, more than doubled 
in price, and the other animal fibres we use 
correspondingly increased. Your board had, 
however, adopted a very prudent policy with 
regard to raw materials, which the recent 
considerable fall in the .price of wool has 
fully justified. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETICS 


The “high ‘cost’ and scarcity of natural 
fibres is leading to an increased use of 
synthetics, which not only cost considerably 
less, but the prices of which are more stable. 
Although this tendency is now being arrested 
by shortages of the raw materials required to 
make rayon and nylon, we have made good 
progress in the development of specialised 
yarns of mixed wool and synthetic fibre 
combining the advantages of both. Approxi- 
mately 8 per cerit. of our output now consists 
of synthetic fibres. 


In Ulster, where the labour position ‘is 
easier than in Bradford, ourdwholly-owned 
subsidiary Jeremiah Ambler (Ulster); Limited, 
is now Operating continuously on a two- 
shift basis and making a satisfactory contri- 
bution to the profits of the group. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the current year to date the profits 
have been maintained, and having regard to 
the existing contracts I feel confident that I 
will again be able to present shareholders 
next year with equally “ satisfactory ” results. 
Taking a long-term view, the wide fluctua- 
tions in the prices of raw material must 
create serious concern. After the large re- 
equipment undertaken in recent years we 
have come to the conclusion that in present 
unsettled world conditions it is now ‘prudent 
for the company to slow up the installation 
of additional plant and equipment and the 
increase-.of productive capacity, and to 
husband its resources against a rainy day. 

Towards the end of the year Mr A. S. 
Bower joined the board and became manag- 
ing director in place of Mr J. S. Ambler. Mr 
Ambler has served the company for a ‘great 
many years, and on behalf of the company 
and the board we extend to him our very 
good wishes in any future activities in which 
he may be engaged. 

In conclusion I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the services of my co-directors, 
and of those of the directors and managers 
of our subsidiary companies and the staff 
and workpeople of the whole group, and to 
congratulate them on the excellent results 
achieved, 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


In answer to a question Mr Beddington 
Behrens stated that as a member of the 
Council of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries he had adhered to the recommendation 
of the Federation not to increase dividends. 
The company’s earnings in the last four years 
had averaged 67 per cent. on the nominal 
ordinary capital of £282,516 (represented by 
assets at replacement value of £2,595,638) 
and had only paid 14 per cent. to share- 
holders, or less than 25 per cent. of available 
earnings. Thus, companies like ours who 
have Strictly supported the Government in 
their plea for moderation of dividends, are 
penalised as cofipared with other companies 
who had decided, wisely as it now seems, not 
to co-operate with the Government. This is 
extremely unfortunate, as it had always been 
in the tradition of British -industry to 
co-operate fully with the Government of the 
day, of whatever party. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


EDGAR ALLEN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. H. HIGGINBOTHAM’S REVIEW 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Edgar Allen and Company, Limited, was 
held on August 16th at Imperial Steel 
Works, Sheffield, Mr W. Higginbotham, 
F.S.A.A., F.S.S. (chairman) presidéd. He 
said that during the year ended March 31st 
every department of the company’s varied 
business was very actively employed; as a 
result the total turnover, in value, was 
roughly 12 per cent. higher than in the pre- 
ceding year and the highest yet recorded. 
Although sales of steel declined in the latter 
part of the year (restrictions having been im- 
posed on certain exports) sales of steel cast- 
ings were maintained at the level of the pre- 
vious year; those of small tools and per- 
manent magnets were substantially higher ; 
and the turnover of the engineering division 
increased by nearly 45 per cent.—largely by 
completion and delivery of a considerable 
amount of equipment which was in an ad- 
vanced stage of progress at the beginning of 
the year. The profit on this fell, of course, 
into this year’s accounts. These factors, and 
particularly the last mentioned, accounted in 
the main for the increase in trading surplus 
(before depreciation) for the year to £547,549 
as against £454,352 last year. The overall 
ratio of profit to turnover had not increased 
—in one or two instances it had actually 
fallen slightly, and although price increases 
had occurred they had done little if anything 
more than offset the advances in wages, 
materials and in other costs. 


The balance sheet showed total assets of 
£3,172,774 comprising fixed assets of 
£1,223,285, or 38.6 per cent.; current assets 
at £1,769,964, or 55.8 per cent.; and interests 
in subsidiary companies and trade invest- 
ments amounting together to £179,525, or 
5.6 per cent. As compared with the previous 
year the value of fixed assets was less by 
£21,743 ; under the head of current assets, 
values of stocks and work in progress were 
greater at £842,506 by £98,788 ; book debts 
now £690,278 were higher by £130,135; 
and cash balances at £237,180 had increased 
by £38,507. 


Current liabilities appeared as £429,108 
and showed a net increase on the year of 
£52,077. Of this amount £33,751 arose under 
the head of sundry creditors, £9,892 in 
respect of income tax and profits tax, and 
£8,434 in the provision for dividends, In 
addition to these liabilities there was a 
further liability for taxation due at a later 
date, amounting to £191,500 and showing 
an increase of £25,500 over the correspond- 
ing figure of last year, and further their total 
liability, present and prospective for taxa- 
tion amounted to £311,638 or more than the 
rest of their external liabilities put together. 
_ The surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities was £1,340,856 ; addition of the 
value of interests in subsidiaries ‘and that of 
investments (together £179,525) raised that 
surplus to £1,520,381 which was greater by 
£200,690 than last year’s corresponding 
figure. The net worth of the company’s 
business without consideration of the value 
of goodwill, comprised paid-up capital of 
£730,945, revenue reserves (derived from the 
taxed profits of the past) £905 ,911—making 
together £1,636,856—and capital reserves of 
£850,260, totalling £2,487,116. 


Summarising the trading results and the 
appropriations of profits they found that net 
earnings, before tax, at a rate of 18,9 per 
cent. in relation to net worth were reduced 
after taxation to 8 per cent.; from this 6.3 per 
cent. was ploughed back into the business, 
and dividends took the balance of 1.7 per 
cent.—the proportion taken by the ordinary 
shares was 1.36 per cent. net. 


The report was adopted. 
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WILLIAMS AND Wittia, 
Limite 4M 


SUCCESS OF OVERSEAS VENTURES 
The forty-second annual genera) 

of Williams and Williams | im, pera! meet 

on August 17, 1951, at Reliance yet 

Chester. In the absence of the chair W ati, 

B. A. Williams, OBE, [pp i 


pany’s business abroad, Mr T Sarl Wa 
A.C.A., presided and read the remarke oe 
chairman, of which following 
extracts : — a 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am disap o:nte 
at being unable to be present at he 
second annual general meeting of aol pk 
pany, especially as it will be the only cana 
general meeting of the company J haye 
attended. However, I, with the other sail 

(her mem. 
bers of your board, after carefy! Considers. 
tion, decided your interests would be bene 
served by my attendance with directors of 
your subsidiaries in Europe and Afrig tt 
special conferences being held abroad. 

Since our last meeting, Mr J. K. Vivigg 
and I have visited many of your subsidiarig 
in North America, and we are glad to report 
that they, in common with thet 


: ; your other 
interests, Continue to make progress. It hy 
been necessary during the year for three ¢ 
your subsidiaries to extend their buildings 
and to install additional plant and machinery. 
Such development, although costly, my 
receive priority, notwithstanding the heay 
claims made on the company’s liquid m 


sources, so severely restricted by the burdea 
of taxation. Of your overseas companies | 
would in particular refer to the one in Manily 
which, during the first year of its operation, 
proved an outstanding success 
fied the expectations expressed in my remarks 
at the last annual! meeting. 

I would also report the resignation of Mr 
A. M. Maddox, who for many years has e- 
pressed a desire to return to India, where he 
has joined some very good friends of ours, 
We were glad to be of some assistance to him 
in achieving his ambition, and would like @ 
record our appreciation of his loyal and di- 
tinguished service. 


nd fill sere 
ind ruuyv Just. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


Turning now to the profit and loss account 
and balance sheet, you will observe that the 
year’s trading has shown a consolidated net 
profit of £236,939 after providing for al 
chargeable expenditure other than taxavon 
and after adding the sum of £164,609 brought 
forward from previous years, 4 balance ft 
mains of £401,548 which your directo 
recommend be dealt with in the manner 
forth in their report. 5 

Your directors recommend that a dividend 
of 173 per cent. be paid on_the ordinay 
share capital of the company. In rrr: 
to you this recommendation | would remif 
you that the last increase in the rate of div 
dend was recommended to you fourteen yeas 
ago and has been maintained consistently 
ever since. Whilst the directors are '¥¥ 
mindful of the continued need for reso 
they consider it only fitting that some modest 
but tangible indication of the success of se 
overseas ventures should be made, and ce 
in the growing promise of these ventures - 
this #ecommendation should receive 
consideration. 4 

Doubtless you would like me to say — 
or two about the future. I will ego hies 
depressing you with a catalogue of di os 
such as power cuts and restricted supp ‘ 
raw materials, but will end on the o a 
assurance that, confident of the loy 
operation of your staff and al 
whom much of your progress 's ~ ‘at a 
unitedly meet these difficultics 19 ya “ 
with the same determination 2s we 28°" 
them in the past. 


The report was adopted. 
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1o8E TELEGRAPH AND. 
TRUST COMPANY, ~ 
LIMITED 


ESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
eighth annual general meeting 


sucC 


The seventy Bit - 
~iobe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
raed, was held on August 17th mm 
sndon. 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., the 
' rman, alter © pressing regret at the death 
Mr B. W. Bloomer, and stating that Mr 
sold Vennils and the Rt. Hon. Lord 
nder, C.B.E., had been appointed to the 
urd, in the e of his speech, said: — 


The accounts cover the year to June 30, 
vhich period the capital of the 
has n reconstructed. The result 
Store of that reconstruction will, I venture 
toy be found to be most satisfactory, In 
o you today, as I shall do 
: WdopLuoNn of a final dividend of 4} 
- cent. Jess income tax, making im all 7 per 
+ less income tax, for the year, I feel 
will agree that I have fulfilled my 
ediction that your income from the com- 
ay would exceed that which you received 
ruction, 


t we shall be able to main- 
iistribution in the future will 

regulations in force at the 
iid be obvious to all that the 
rd to the limitation of divi- 
their reduction, as announcéd 
r of the Exchequer, subse- 
compilation of our present 
ind to the issué of our report, must 


ior to recon 


ve in future from our invest- 
» limit the amount which can 
ibe you. In the case of com- 
snies whose capital structure has changed 
the last two years, the effect of the pro- 
sed legislation is far from clear. 


t distributed t 


DETERRENT TO RISK CAPITAL 


(oo widely known that a very 
re n of the securities which have 
pus deen affected are held by people of small 
cans, and the registers Of our public com- 
| show how small is the average 
ual shareholding, 
Apart from the upheaval in prices which 
pis Measure has brought about, the effect 
ust de to make registration of companies 
less attractive than ever, and 
foreigner—who might other- 
ed to bring fimancial resources 
the greatest deterrent from 
' doing. Nothing is more discouraging to 
\ Provider of risk capital, whose aid we 
ec so much at the present time, than the 


this country 
b offer to ti 

it be prepar 
this country 


at of political action, 
- pate of the quoted investments 


ncluded in the portfolio, alone 
mounts t0 8,623,544, an appreciation of 
4,487,471, or a litthe more than 40 per cent. 


The proht of the year before taxation 
mounts to £314,961, or 8.1 per cent. on the 
ued Capital, and these profits do not include 
ws year of our new ihvestments. You will 
are received an increase in income from the 
empany somewhat greater than the most 
mist forecasts that Could have been 


= en the _Teconstruction scheme was 

Snore you. The dividend for the year is 
See > which we-hope to be a maintrain- 
wh UnimMum 


Me Laumum. It represents an increase over 

me Aormer cvidend of 5 per cent, free of 

yr ams, pad on the Ordinary capital be- 
“* ihe reconstruction scheme. 

Ut be ey cumstances, I think you cannot 

=. sraseed igiy pleased with the results, 
i Have ¢ cry hope and confidence that 

tag it Les within our powers, these re- 
=S Will be maintained, ‘ 

The report s adopted, 


In the Circ 






general meeting of Wm. Cory 


_ Wa.-CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, C.H., pre- 
sided on August 23rd at the fifty-fifth annual 
& Son, 
Limited, held at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts: — 

We have completed concentration of owner- 
ship of the fleet of steam colliers in the 
holding company. 

The net profit is £676,637, an increase of 
nearly £25,000 over that of the previous year. 

The tonnage of coal distributed by your 
company in this country (including imported 
coal) was 5 per cent. greater than im the 
previous year. The percentage carried in our 
own coasting collier fleet was less thdn in the 
preceding year. Your company placed orders 
for three new ships before Budget Day. The 
coal exports from this country were lower 
than in the previous year, but the company’s 
tonnage was much higher because of coal 
exports from sources outside this country. 

The company’s discharging installations on 
the Thames, as well as the lighterage section, 
handled tonnages well above those of last 
year. The Group immediately after the war 
embarked upon a building programme of 
some 250 barges and eight tugs, involving an 
expenditure of more than a million pounds, 
which is practically completed. As the barges 
are larger and the tugs correspondingly 
more powerful, the fleet has been more than 
maintained. 

The oil department had another good year 
with a tonmage increase greater than that 
recorded last year. Since the close of the 
financial year, the action of the Persian 
Government has brought about the cessation 
of shipment of oil from Abadan, which pro- 
vides a very substantial part of your com- 
pany’s activity in oil supplies for marine and 
other purposes. 

The subsidiaries in South Africa had a 
successful year in 1950, with exports at peak 
figures for both volume and price. The situa- 
tion in South Africa has seriously deteriorated 
since early in May, through an unexpected 
shortage of rail transport. So acute has the 
position become as to make it necessary for 
the South African Government again to apply 
the Coal Export Permit system and to decline 
to issue permits meantime, which means, for 
the present, a cessation of all coal exports. 

John Kelly Limited, of Belfast, in which 
business your company holds a half interest, 
has again had a satisfactory year. Contracts 
for three new ships have been placed. 


The report was adopted. 





SANDAC RUBBER 


In his statement accompanying the annual 
accounts of Sandac Rubber Estates Limited, 
for 1950-51, the chairman, Sir Eric Mac- 
fadyen, stated that the yeat’s crop was 
944,190 Ib. and the profit realised was 
£46,899, reduced by taxation to £20,249. 
From this balance, £12,790 had been trans- 
ferred to replacement reserve, bringing that 
provision for replanting and new planting up 
to £20,000, and a dividend of 12} cent. 
was recommended on the company’s issued 
capital of £88,744, leaving £7,221 to be 
carried forward, against £5,111 brought in. 
The balance sheet showed securities and cash 

46,070, and stocks and sundry debtors 

27,615 ; and, on the other side, £26,650 
tequired as a reserve for future taxation 
liabilities. There was a new capital reserve 
of £3,497, being a first payment of one- 





483 


quarter On account of the amount receivable 
from the war damage compensation fund in 
North Borneo. Replanfting had been re- 
sumed, but could not be pushed forward 
rapidly owing to the difficulty of securing 
more labour ; the company had, however, set 
aside money as above to provide for more 
rapid progress when this difficulty could be 
overcome. No problem before the Govern- 
ment of North Borneo was more pressing 
than that of securing a more adequate labour 
supply. The accounts showed that the cost 
of working the estates had increased con- 
siderably, expenditure on revenue account 
being £53,786 against the previous year’s 
£39,298. He had had an opportunity of 
visiting the estates in March last and had 
found them well managed and in a state of 
Cultivation not, in essentials, below that 
Se prewar. North Borneo had so 
ar been immune from the unrest and 
terrorism which had recently been the bane 
of neighbouring territories. 





CORK MANUPACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL, YEAR 


The rwenty-seventh annual genera! mect- 
ing of the Cork Manufaciwring Company, 
Limited, was held on August 23rd in London, 
Mr A. Coote, M.A.. M.ILN.A,. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

It has been my good fortune for many years 
to begin my remarks by announcing another 
successful year. I am glad to be able to do 
so again today. On the Cork side of the 
business there has been a considerable in- 
crease both in turnover and in production ; 
the latter in spite of shortages and the rise 
in price of raw materials. On the plywood 
side, sales have also increased, 

Increased costs of raw materials have 
necessitated increased selling prices. Such 
increases have been kept as low as possible 
and so far as I can see have not caused any 
diminution in demands for our products. 

In the opinion of your directors the present 
liquid resources of the company are in- 
sufficient. We are, therefore, at present 
carrying. out negotiations for the issue of 
debentures to raisé\the additional cash which 
is considered necessary. 

The directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
124 per cent. actual, less income tax, making 
a total dividend for the year of 17} per cent. 
actual, less imcome tax. 

I would say that in spite of raw material 
and other difficulties, the company is 
prospering and our order books are in a 
satisfactory state. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
In my statement which was circulated with 
the accounts, I mentioned a proposed deben- 
ture issue and stated that I hoped to be able 
to give shareholders further information at 
the general meeting. 

I am now able to say that permission has 
been received from the capital issues Com- 
mittee for the issue at par of £150,000 mort- 
gage debenture stock at the rate of 4} per 
cent. per annum. The issue. will be privately 
subscribed by institutional investors and pro- 
visional promises to accept allotments up to 
the total amount of the issue have already 
been received. 

The trust deed is now being drawn up 
and when this is approved, as is expect 
shortly, the issue will then be completed. 

I will add that sales for the current year 
continue 10 be highly satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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imports/ Exports: 
Travel: Shipping: 


Information about 


AUSTRALIA.... 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 

, information is collated relating to the above and 
many other Sstibjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E:C.3; 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - «  » £E€3,Q00,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Trade References: 
Loca! Conditions: 
Business Opportunities. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

Applications. are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Department of Geography for a period of one year, at a salary of 
£400, to undertake an investigation withim the field of Economic 
Geography on “ The Journéy to Work on Merseyside.’’ Candidates 
must be graduates in Geography. 

Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not 
later than September 12, 1951, by the undersigned, from whom par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 

August 17, 1951. 

BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY— 
NORTH WESTERN DIVISION 
VACANCY NO. 536 
wae are invited for the post of Education and Training 

)fficer. 

Candidates should possess a degree in a faculty of engineering or 
in economics, and it is desirable that they should have had experience 
in commercial or industrial education. 

The salary for this position will be between £705 and £900 per 
annum, according to qualifications, experience and potential capa- 
bilities, The position will be superannuable, and the terms and 
conditions of service will be in accordance with the National Joint 
Council Agreement. 

Applications, quoting vacancy number, stating age, present posi- 
tion, and giving full details of education and experience, should be 
received by the Divisional Secretary, British Electricity House, 
Wilmsiow Road, East Didsbury, Manchester 20, not later than 7 davs 
after the appearance of this advertisement. ‘ 

CANADA 

Speciality Wholesaler in Canada with highest standing and un- 
equalied facilities, is open to act as sole distributor for important 
British manufacturer seeking representation in Canada. Will carry 
stock own account. Executive concerned will be in Britain Sep- 
tember 10th-2Ist to discuss propositions.—Box 730. 

OSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 14, Fitzroy Square, W.1.—A Nursing Home 
for Anglican Clergy and families. Majority of patients treated 
free. Not under Ministry of Health. Dependent on voluntary con- 
tributions, Expenses. heavy. Please help by subscription, donation 
legacy to the Secretary. i 


FIRE! 
WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 


Presture-operated by sealed CO, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTO. + ELLAND + YORKS ee, 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy RRS 
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THE HONGKONG AND sH 
BANKING CORPORA ANGHAT 


= (Incorporated in the Colony af Hong K omg 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and fe manner pros:; 


of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID Up 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - ~- . . _ ~* ~ $29,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBE ~ = £6,000 


“4d by Ordinance Na, ¢ 


Head Office: HONG KONG ~ Boonen 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MO 
London Office : Gracechurch Street, £.¢3 RSE, Cee 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.O., A. M. Duncan Wallace 44 Yana, ail 
BRANCHES ae 
BURMA CHINA (on. INDIA MALAYA (fo, i. Bor 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Johore Bahru K a RNEO (Con 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Las a 
Colombo Tientaia INDO-CHINA Malacca ~~ a 
CHINA “Tsingtao Haiphoog Muar PHITT Prine 
*Amoy DIAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Hailo (NES 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Ma 4 
*Chefoo Surataja Kobe Singapore 314M 3 
*Pairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Pf Baie 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patan UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teéluk Anso ‘ “ 5 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH e's 
*Moukden Hong Koag Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highiands Brunei Yow New Y 
Peking Mougkok Ipoh Jeaseltoa San Pra 
* Branches at present not operating ee 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also anderia\ be Bauk’s Tr 
Companies in Bp 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LimiTep 


CHIE : 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 








WILL SAFEGUARD THE FuTuRE 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
The Transfer Books and Register of Members wil! be closed try 








September 6 to September 19, 1951, both days i: 7 
By Order of the Board, 
C. L. MANNING, Secretary, 
2 and 3, Crosby Square,.London, E.C.3. August 22, 191, — 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACC TANTS 


AND AUDITORS’ EXAMINATIONS 

EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 135 

The Society’s November, 1951, Examinations wil! be held on ths 
following dates:— 

Final, Part I. 13th and 14th November, 195! 

Part If. 15th and 16th November, 1951, 

Intermediate 15th. and 16th November, 1951, 

Preliminary 15th and 16th November, 1951 

The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, | 

Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester and Newcast!e-cm-Tyne, 

Applications on the appropriate forms, which can be obtained from 




























the Hon. Secretaries of Distriet Societies, must lodged with thy 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2. not later than Monday, September 17th. 
OARD OF TRADE announce Vacancies for Statisticians in Londom 
Salary range, £1,000-£1,375 (men); £880-£1,200 (women). Starting 
pay according to qualifications and experience. Appointment ina 
temporary capacity but with F.S.S,U. benefits. Candidates should 
have University degree in statistics, or in mathemati economig 
or other appropriate main subject combined wit! statistics, witha 


least Second Class Honours or equivalent. Work requires a combine 
tion of technical ability in selection, preparation and interpretation of 
relevant statistics with broad understanding of nature of adminisit® 
tive problems and is mainly concerned with statistics of trade and 
industry at home and abroad, including Trade Accounts for U.K. ant 
Censuses of Production and Distribution; also general econenit 
studies relating to national income, capital expenditure, and the 
export trade, ritten applications, giving date of birth and educe 
tion, full particulars of qualifications and experience (with posts 
held, including dates) should be addressed to the London Appoitt 
ments Office, Ministry of Labour and National Se: 1-6, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, quoting JN.129, by September 6, 195!, In no circum 
stances should. original testimonials be forwarded. Only candidales 
selectea for interview will be advised. 


NFLUENTIAL national body, central council of « group of Trade 





Associations, headquarters London, requires Secretary to take full 
charge of its work, including committee structure, relations vie 
Government departments, preparation of surveys. s\udy of statistics 
issue of weekly publication, Age not below 40, administrative ability 
capacity for verbal and written expression, good presence. Salay 


according to qualifications but not less than £1,500. —Apply, with fit 
particulars, to Box 732, se 


[.CONOMICS, Twelve-lecture course planned explain basic 


principles of economic science. Evenings 7 to 9. Besit oe 
tember 17th. Fee 1 guinea. Enrol now or ask for onal 
information.—_SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE Suffolk stret 
S.W.1. Telephone: Trafalgar 641 


5. —- 
Postal ; EC N 
Tuition for B Sc. . 


a 
up & stical 
The London University B.Sc; Boon. Degree ts a vaiuable qua iicaor el 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and ior ‘ bees -" Universit? 
posts under Education authorities, ete. ‘The degree is open to 2!) wilh oss) 
residence, You ma for three examinations at home enc + ; instalnents 
pee Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) : fees are reasonable and mi paid Dy Mise 


Prospects rom che Director © WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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